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€ ORIGINAL 


On the dietetic and medicinal virtues of 

the red elm-tree. 

Extraéted from a letter of dr. Mitcbill 
to dr. North, dated, Albany, March 
9, 1789. 

Nanany parts of the ftate of New- 

York, grows atree called by the 

inhabitants *red-elm.” It is undoubt- 
edly a fpecies of ulmus, and probably 
a non-defcript ; for I fee that dr. Scho- 
epf, who, with the laudable induftry 
of a naturalift, a few years ago, explor- 
edi the united ftates, has made no men- 
tion of itin his work, entitled, ‘* Ma- 
teria Medica Americana,” publithed 
lately in Germany ; nor does that dif- 
cerning author appear to be at all ac- 
quainted with it. 

This tree poffeffes fome qualities 
which deferve to be made known. For, 
1. The inner bark, by infufion or gen- 
tle boiling in water, affords a great 
quantity of infipid mucous fubftance, 
that may be employed with fafety as 
food: I have eaten it repeatedly, and 
found it to agree with me perfeétly well ; 
and, when mixed with fugar or lemon 
juice, it became very palatable. The 
knowledge of this fact may be very fer- 
viceable to fuch travellers, in the unfet- 
tied and uncultivated parts of our coun- 
try, as lofe their way, or fall fhort of 
provifions ; for fince in fach circumftan- 
ces, it might be impoflible to procure 
bread and meat to blunt the keennet’s of 
hunger, itwould be a great alleviation 
of the uncomfortablene{s and diftrels of 
the fufferers, if they could be fup- 
plied with nouruhment from the bark of 
the furroundingtrees. During the time 
that I attended the treaty with the O- 
neida and Onondago Indians at Fort- 
Schuyler, in 1738, two men found their 
way to that place, after a bewildered 
and famifhing ramble of more than four 
weeks in the wildernefs; they were 
einaciated and weakened to an extreme 
degree, and had fed chiefly upon the 
wild onions, that they had accidentally 
difcovered, which, together with a few 
blackberries and mandrakes, had keen 
their chief fubfifteuce. How bucky Aad 
it been, 1f this difcovery had been known 
to them! How many elm-trees muit 
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they have feen.and paffed in their peri- 
lous wanderings trom Lake Champlain 
to Ontario, and from thence to Onei- 
da. 

It appears, moreover, from certain 
information, that whole families of the 
poor people of fome parts of New-York, 
have, in times of pinching fcarcity, been 
fed, nourifhed, and fupported upon 
this fubftance alone. 

From the beauty of the mucilage, I 
was led to conjecture, that by in{piffa- 
tion or evaporation, it might be prepared 
and fitted for culinary purpofes, and 
become a fubftitute for calves” feet, in 
furnifhing tables with jellies; but in 
this I was difappointed: I am now 
convinced that there is no poffibility of 
making vegetable mucilages coagulate 
hike the gluten of animals. 

The nutritious matter, afforded by 
this bark, exhibits a ftriking affinity to 
other gummy fubitances. It 1s worthy 
of note, how neariy they all refemble 
each other. Lind remarks on the au- 
thority of Haffelquiit, * that a caravan 
from Ethiopia to Egypt, having ex- 
pended all their provitions, lived for 
two months on gum arabic, diffolved 
in water ; this gum being iuckily a part 
of thir merchandife:” and he adds, alfo, 
* chat it feeds whole negro towns, in times 
of {carcity ; amd that the Arabs have 
frequently no other provifions fer feve- 
ral months*.”” We are mformed by 
Dodonzus, that during a fearcity of 
provitions at Middleburg, in Zeaiand, 
the inhabitants made bread and cakes of 
lintfeed, and lived upon themt. And 
it is plaim from the writings of Hefiod, 
that mallows, a‘mucilaginous plant, 
(ueruyn) was an article of diet a- 
mong the ancient Greekst. Andz. It 
has been faid, and indeed upon refpeéta- 
ble teltimony, that great medical virtues 
rejide in this mucilage : but when pre- 
per allowance is granted for the partiali- 


NOTES. 
* On the difeafes of hot climates— 
Appendix, p. 369. 
+ Cruyat-boeck, page 854. Hol. 
t Antwerpen, 1644. 
} Gperum et Dicrum, lib. 1. v. 41, 
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ty which fome practitioners of phyfic 
have for a favourite remedy, and the re- 
quifite dedustion is made from the ru- 
mours of popular credulity, it will pro- 
bably appear that there is nothing won- 
dertui or aftonifhing in this boafted re- 

1edy ; but that it poflefles qualities ve- 
ry little unlike thoie of mucilaginous 
fubitances in general. It has therefore 


‘been beneficially admuiniftered im ca- 


tarrhs, pleuriiies, and quiafies ; it has 
been applied as a positice-to tumours, 
and as a liniment to chaps and fetters : 
it has been recommended as an altera- 
tive, an emollient, a diuretic, and an 
expe€torant. And dcoubtlefs its known 
and tried efficacy in each of thofe cafes, 
entitles it to frequent ufe: while, from 
its {alubrity as food, it might be pre- 
icribed with advantage, in moft inftan- 
ces, where falep and fago are employed. 
1 fhould not have been fo prolix on 
this fubjeét, had it not been clear to me, 
that whatever contributes, either as 
food or phyfic, to preferve the lives of my 
fellow-citizens, is eminently deferving 
of attentive confideration, 
OSS => ~~ 


FOR THE AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
An oration intended to have been fpoken 
at alate commencement, on the unlaw- 
Julnefs and impolicy of capital punif/b- 
ments, and the proper means of re- 
JSorming criminals. By a citizen of 
Maryland. 
*-T HE votary of liberal fcience, as 
well as the votary of true religi- 
on, may expeét oppoiition. ‘Truth, in- 
deed, is powerful ; and the human mind 
is tormed to Jove and admire it. It is 
of the ellence of the fupreme Being ; 
and muit, like him, be one and un- 
changeable. It is as effentially differ- 
ent from error, as light from darknefs, 
as joy from forrow; and did our facul- 
ties now retain their original perfpicaci- 
ty, we fhould find no greater dithculty 
in inveftigating it, than a found eye does 
w perceiving the light at noon-day. 
Truth is aluminous bedy, which, 
though ftill the fame, the degenerated 
eye of the human mind {ees with differ- 
ent degrees of diftinétnefs in different 


Ox the unlarwwfulnefs and impolicy of capital punifhments. 


fituations. In the fhades of abftrac& 
fcience we perceive her but ebicurely. 
In the range of the fecondary or reflex 
fenfes, her luftre is fomewhat more dii- 
tinct. In the walks of external ienfe— 
mathematical axiom, and moral right— 
the perception is clear and intuitive, 
And yet, even in this laft cafe, an un- 
natural contortion of the vifual nerve, 
from prejudice and habit—or an un- 
happy mift, from the ftagnating pools 
of popular error—may affect the fente 
of perception ; and make the obje& ap- 
parently lofe its brightnefs, alter its po- 
fition, and invert the order of its parts. 

Thefe remarks, I thought it necef- 
fary to premife, as introduétory to the 
fubjeét of this addrefs. When we re- 
fie&t on the fallibility of the human 
intellet—when we confider by what 
flow fteps man has advanced towards 
the knowledge of abftraét, political, 
and even fome points of moral truth— 
let it not appear furprifing that I reckon 
the infliction of capital punifhments, by 
civil laws, to be one of the ftanding 
monuments of human error, and equal- 
ly repugnant to humanity, religion, and 
good government. 

Anerror, in the abftra& fciences, af- 
feéts not the rights nor happinefs of men. 
It may excite the rage of pedantic book- 
worms; and roufe the fplenctic comba- 
tants to wield the embittered goofe- 
quill; while the bulk of mankind {mile 
at the doughty battle, or proceed in the 
ufual train of life, unconcerned. A 
fpeculative error in religion, though 
more inexcufable, and moreto be de- 
plored, may yet be confiitent with a 
good heart, and may be entertained 
without any great impediment to virtue 
or happinefs. A flight error, in civil 
policy, may, perhaps, encroach on the 
liberties of men, or bear hard upon 
their property and other adventitious 
rights. Such miftakes are compara- 
tively but trifles ; and they ought to be 
endured, as the neceflary attendants on 
human weakne!s. But an error, which 
has for its object, the lives of human 
beings—which has crimioned the earth 
with ftreams of blood, and filled the air 
with thoudands of dying groans—fuch 
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an error is of too weighty import, to be 
carelefsly overlooked ; it points to fome- 
thing amifs in our hearts, as weil as 
underftanding ; and calls aloud for in- 
ipection and amendment. 

To call in queftion the received opi- 
nions of mankind, has generally been 
afcribed to arrogance, and the love of 
fingularity. From you I apprehend 
no fuch imputation in the preicnt at- 
tempt; as the arguments feem to me fo 
cogent and numerous, that, if they 
fhould fail of altering your opinion, 
they will, at leaft, {creen from reproach 
thofe who are fully convinced by them. 
Indeed the bounds, preicribed to exer- 
cifes of this nature, will preclude a full 
enumeration. I thall, therefore, with 
all poffible brevity, offer fome remarks, 
to fhew that the infliction ot capital pu- 
nifhments, by human laws, is incon- 
fonagt to the fentiments of unadulter- 
ated nature, contrary to chriftianity, 
and inconfiftent with the dictates of 
found policy ; and fhall then fubjoin a 
tew hints to evince the praéticablenefs, 
andto point out the proper means, of 
reforming criminals. 

[he advocates for fanguinary fta. 
tutes have afferted, that ‘* they are 

‘ed upon natural realon ;” for that 

the law of nature, a murderer is 
put todeath.” Here I would afk thofe 
gentlemen to explain themifelves. If 
they mean, that among thotfe wild bar- 
barians, who live without government, 
their number 
violently deprived of lite, would ad- 
vance and kill the murderer—I fhall 
not difpute the point. But if their 
meaning be, that the fame would be 
cone upon principle, by an enlightened 
and benevolent 


whoever beheld one of 


man, in the fame cir. 
cumftances,—it will not be admitted. 
The ground of this miftake is our 
forgetting, that thofe, who lived in a 
ftate of nature (if any {uch ftate ever 
ex ited) were lavayges, wo! 


e moral pow- 
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‘Ss their in- 
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favourite theme of fome philofophers, 
of great note, in the prefent age: but, 
like many others of their fingular and 
bold affertions, it is brought in, meres 
ly to prop the fabric of infidelity. The 
ftandard of human action is not what 
any man, much lefs a favage, does ; 
but what he ought todo, It is an ab- 
ftraét idea, colleéted from reflexion on 
the original powers of man, and the ue 
niverfal laws of virtue; and is certainly 
more likely to be reached by him, whofe 
mind is improved by philofophical and 
facred {cience, than by the untutored fon 
of corrupted nature. But if the man- 
ners of favages be, in reality, a pattern 
of human jurifprudence—why do we 
not extend our imitation of them to 
every point! The ancient Britons put 
their fathers to death, at a certain age; 
and ufed a community of wives. In 
thefe two cuftoms they gloried, as pious 
and laudable; which is more than they 
ever did in the other. The truth is, 
that theirexample is no morea juftifi- 
cation ef capital punifhments among 
us, than their religion is of idolatry, 
or their human facrifices were of Hes 
yod's maifacre of the innocents. 


(To be continued.) 
-O- SS SO” 

FOR THE AMERICAN MUSEUM, 
Law Caje—Common Pleas, Philadelphia, 
Dec. T. 1788. 

Camp, vs. Lockwoad. 


ee HE plaintiff and defendant had 
both been inhabitants of Conne¢tie 
cut, previous to the revolution, when the 
debt, for which this a¢tion 1s brought, 
was alleged to be contraéted ; and con- 
tinued fo, for fome time after the com. 
mencement of the war. Subiequent, 
however, to the declaration of indepen- 
dence, the plaintiff joined the Britith ar- 
my; and, on the return of peace, he 
removed, with other loyalifts, to Hali- 
fax, where he continues to refide. On 
the fecond Thurfday of May, in the 
year 1778, the legiflature of Conneéti- 
cut enacted a law, declaring, that all 


the eftate, real and perional, of any 
perivh or per.ons who had joined the 
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enemies of the united ftates, or had affift- 
ed them, or fhould hereafter do fo, 
fhould be confilcated ; and that, with 
reipect to thofe perfons, who had been 
inhabitants of the ftate (the lait feétion 
of the aét providing for the cafe of per- 
fons who had never been inhabitants) 
the county court, upon application, was 
empowered and directed to give judg. 
ment, that all their eftate fhould be fortei- 
ted to the commonwealth ; and thereupon 
to appoint adminiftrators, (as in the 
cafe of inteftates) who were to fell fuch 
confilcated eftate, inftitute fuits, reco- 
ver and pay debts, and to deliver the 
furplus, if any, into the treafury of the 
ftate, &c. In September, 1779, the 
plaintiff was proceeded againft, under 
this law, as one who had been lately a 
refident of the town of Newhaven; 
and it being duly adjudged, that he was 
guilty of joining the enemies of the uni- 
ted ftates, his eftate was declared to be 
forteited for the ufe of the ftate of Con- 
necticut ; and certain parts of it were 
feized and fold: but no fteps were ta- 
ken to recover from the defendant the 
debt faid to be due from him to the 
plaintiff, although the detendant, at the 
trme of the confilcation, and for fome- 
tune afterwards, remained an inhabitant 
ot Conneéticut, and has always had 
property there, liable to legal procefs. 

Under thete circum ftances, Camp in- 
ftituted this fuit ; in bar of which Lock- 
wood pleaded, that the confifeation, by 
virtue of the aét of Conneéticut, had 
divefted the plainuff’s property in the 
debt, if any was duc, and vetted the 
fame in that itate : and to the efficacy of 
this plea, the prefent argument was cone 
fined, upon a demurrer and joinder in 
demurrer. 

The point was fir opened on the 


t 


16th of Auguit, 178%, and fin uly are 


gued by Ingerfol, for iefendant, 
and Rawle, for the plaintiff, on the 
21ft of November following 

Ingeriol. ‘The forteituve of an ene- 
My $ Citate, moveadte or immoveabie, 
and of tus rignts, c poreal or incorpo- 
real, isa t of trict foverc mity, 
altn 9 by te coirteivy of fat; Ms, 
@eots are allowed to revive, at the con- 


Law cafe. 


clufion of awar®. The plaintiff, how.- 
ever, comes not within the rule refpect- 
ing anenemy: but having been pro. 
ceeded againft, as a delinquent fubject, 
he mutt be confidered as an attainted 
traitor; and, by ‘uch attainder, all his 
eftate, real and perfonal, was abjolute- 
ly and irrecoverably forteited+. Anda 
forfeiture of real and perfonal eftate ex- 
tends to things in action, as well as in 

pofleffion ;f in which general point of 

view, the law of Pennfylvania has alfe 

exprefsly regarded the fubject!]. The 
act of Connecticut is as clear and com. 

prehenfive as words can make it, con- 

lidering the party as actually dead, and 

appointing adminiftrators of his eftate, 

Nor can the provifions, contained in the 

treaty of peace, affect the quettion ; for, 

the treaty does not operate like the re. 

verfal of an outlawry, but like a pare 

don§ 

Rawle contended, that, whether the 
queftion was confidered, 1ft. upon the 
pleadings here ; or, adly, upon a fup- 
pofition that the fuit had been inftituted 
in Conneéticut, the plaintiff was not 
barred of his recovery. 

1. Arguing the cafe on the pleadings 
here, he premafed, that it was a general 
principle, that nations, with retpect to 
each other, muit be confidered as indi- 
viduals, in a ftate of nature**. Moral 
entities, or perfons, are given to them, 
in order to render them fubsects of ac- 
tion; but, as towhat relates toa nation 
itfelf, or the property which it has ace 
quired, there is no power that can direét 
or reftrain its conduct. Ina ftate of 
fociety, private property yields to the 
general good ; but this is not the cafe 
in a ftate of nature; and, therefore, « 
may be taken as an atiom, that where 
the act of a particular nation veits in it- 
felf the property of an indy: inal, whe- 


NOTES. 


® Lee on capt. ris. 

+ 3 Bac. Ab 

T 2 Bac. Abr. ¢ 

2 State Laws, o9 

2: Vin. nb. Ontlawry 

°° Puff. lid. 3. c. 3. fee. 94. 8. 
Vat. 4. 5. Buslam 
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ther a fubje&t or not, the right, thus ac- terwards, and not his executors or ad~ 
quired, extends no further than the ju- miniftrators : for the law will never fa- 
ridiétion of that nation ; and the aét,on vour negligence. The reafoning in this 
which it is founded, can have no exira- cafe, will apply as well with refpeét to 
territorial force*. This principle has, nations, as individualst. Befides, a 
indeed, been recognized by the practice right, vefted for a particular purpofe, 
of the united ftates: for there is no in- ceafes with that purpofe: the war being 
fiance of the agents, for forfeited eftates, at an end, the object of confiicating the 
paffing from one ftate into another ; but, plaintiff's debts, &c. is alfo extinguihh- 
en the contrary, acts of attainder have ed: and if the adminiftrators could not 
always been paffed againft the fame per- recover the debt in Connecticut, nor, @ 
fon in the feveral ftates, where his pro- fortiori, in Pennfylvania, by the rules 
perty was found; which would not, of natural juftice, Camp may recover 
furely, have been neceilary, if, either on it; for there can be no plaufible reafon, 
general law, or under the articles of why Lockwood fhould be exonerated. 
confederation, the act of one ftatc, ap- Under the treaty of peace, indeed, and 
propriating private property to its own the law of Connetticut||, repealing all 
use, had any effect beyond the limits aéts, repugnant to the treaty, the ad- 
of its own jurifdiGion. If, then, the miniftrators could not now interfere to 
ftate, which has paffed the law of con- prevent the plaintiff's recovery : for the 
fifcation, has forborne to reduce the de- at, by virtue of which they were ap- 
fendant’s debt into poffeflion—and the pointed, is certainly of that defcription ; 
fiate, where the debtor refides, has no {fo that, by the 4th article, Lockwood 1s 
power to do fo—it neccflarily follows, eftopped trom faying that he will only 
that the debt, remaining on its original pay the debt to the adminiftrators ; and, 
footing, is liable to the plaintiff's de- by the 6th article, they were precluded 
mand. When, indeed, the act of Con- frem compelling him to do fo. This 
uefiicut was paffed, the defendant re- expofition has alfo prevailed in Eng- 
fp led im that ftate: but when this iuitwas land ; for the agents on the claims of 
fututed, he had removed hither; and the loyalifts make no allowance for out- 
tc law as clear, that the debt follows ftanding debts; becaute, as it has been 
< perfon in every inflancc, except that already obferved, they may be recover- 
os adiitribution in the caic of intefla- ed under the treaty. 
cyt. Kawle then proceeded to confider, 
2. Confdering the point, in the fe- particularly, the objections offered by 
cond place, upon a fuppofition that the the defendant’s countel, in fupport of hig 
action had been brought in Conneéti- plea; which were, he fttated, afl. that 
cut, the queftion arifes, whether aright, the plaintiff was not an enemy, but a 
mot reduced into pofiefon, within due rebellious fubje&t ; adly, that by the 
time, can afterwards be recovered ? If aét oi Connecticut, and the proceedings 
tie adininiftrators had recovered from under it, he was attainted and confi- 
the defendant, it would certainly have dered as actually dead ; and 3dly, that 
been fuficient to bar the piamriff’s he was not entitled to any benefit under 
claim, but, when the ttate allowed the thetreaty of peace. 


~ . 
Gebtor to remove from its juridiétion, I. To the firft obje€tion, he anfwered 
an implicd power was given tothe cre- thatthe proceedings were expreisly a- 
c.ior, to puriue himelewhere. Should gaint Camp as an enemy ; that it was 


@ huloand neglect, during his life-time, by reafon of his adherence to the ene- 
to recover chojes ia adtion, belonging mues of the united flates, and of ace 
to his wiic, fhe is entitled to them af- 

NOTES. 
NOTES. t Lee on Capt. 119. 
1 Vat. 145. || Paffed the fecond Thurfday of 
+ Carth. 373. May, 1737. 
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tions not merely criminal, as they re- 
late ta his duty to the ftate, but to a fo- 
reign nation at war with the ftate, that 
the forfeiture had been efief&ted; and 
that the law of Conneéticut neither 
knew, nor indicated, 2 diftinétion be- 
tween the inimical charaéter of a fub- 
je&t and a foreigner. But, he urged, 
that, as againft a delinquent citizen, 
merely in relation to the ftate of which 
he was amember, not an enemy, in the 
ftri& fenfe of the word, the act of the 
ftate non valet extra territorium ; that, 
therefore, it could never be any bar to 
Camp’s recovery in Pennfylvania; and 
that, even in Conneéticut, he would now 
be entitled by the treaty of peace, and 
the law patled there in fupport of it, to 
recover all the property not actually 
vefted and in pofleilion of the ftate. If, 
on the other hand, he was proceeded a- 
gainft as an offending fubject, in rela- 
tion to his adherence to a foreign pow- 
er, the general principles entitle hun to 
recover after the war hasceafed. But, 
in either point of view, the allowance of 
the prefent plea would contravene the 
eftablifhed principles in the cafes enu- 
merated by Vattei*. 

Betides, his offences as a fubject, 
though commutted againft a nation con- 
federated and allied with ours, do not 
allow us to join in the infiétion of pu- 
nifhmentt. We cannot, therefore, make 
ourfelves parties to the public feverities 
of Connetticut, nor interfere in the ree 
lation and conflict between that {tate and 
its fubjects: and, as no public pro- 
ceedings have taken place againft the 
plaintiff here, there is not any authority 
for denominating him an offender againtt 
Pennfylvania. The only inftance in 
which thefe general principles have fuf- 
tained an alteration by the articles of 
confederation, is confined to the perfons 
of offenders : and exprejio unius eff 
exclufio alterius. 

But the admiffion of this plea would 
be atteaded withconfequences fo incon- 
venient, that the mere argument, a6 in- 

NOTES. 

* See Vattel, 1 vol. p. 4. fect. 13. 14. 

p- 21. fect. 2,3. p. 129. feet. 25, 


t 1. Vat. 98. fect. 232, 
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convenienti, ought to prevent it. Ia 
whatever fhape it is claimed, it would in- 
terfere with the axiom, that one nation 
cannot intermeddle with the govern. 
ment ofanothert. If the plaintiff was 
attainted, or in debt here, his property 
could not be forfeited or attached, fince, 
by the adverfe argument, it belongs te 
Conneéticut: nay, if he came hither with 
a view to fettle, he could not aét, trade, 
or become a ufeful citizen on the funds 
he found here. Thus a collie legum 
would arife ; the univerfal rule of which 
is, that the laws and the intereft of the 
ftate, having jurifdiétion of the Cauley 
fhall be preferred]. 
(To be continued.) 
0 SS S>> ~41- 

Exports from the port of Philadelphia, 

Srom the 7th of Auguft to the 41h of 

December, 1739. 


ARRELS of flour, 192,762 
Half do. 11,243 
Hhds. of bread and fhip ftuff, sul 
Barrels do, 16,876 
Half do. 268 
Kegs da. 7,807 
Bags do. 3,52 
Cwr. 1,508 
Barrels of middlings, 9.428 
Hogfheads of Indian corn, 378 
Barrels do, 328 
Buthels do. 76,613 
Hogfheads of Indian meal, $i 
arrels do. , 7,843 
Half do. 533 
Hogtheads of rye meal, 27 
Barrels do. 35554 
Tierces of rice, 4,038 
Half do. 489 
Hogtheads of flaxfeed, 71428 
Half do. 419 
Buthels do. 6,383 
Bufhels of rye, 91g 
Buthels of wheat, 110,185 
Bags do. 394 
Hogtheads of tobacco, 812 
Bales do, 515 
Staves, 2,219,642 
Heading, 48,990 
Lumber, 35350,556 


NOTES. 
+ Vatt. p. 138. fect. 54. 
i 2 Hub, 26. 3. axiom, 4, 


























Shingles, 
Bales of cotton, 
Pockets do. 
Tons of logwood, 
Pieces do. 
Catks of potath, 
Barrels do. 
Pieces of mahogany, 
Barrels of beef, 
Half do. 
Tubs do. 
Barrels of pork, 
Half do. 
Tons of lignum vite, 
Hogfheads of bees-wax, 
Barrels do. 
Half do. 
Cafks of bark, 
Tons of iron, 
Bars do. 
Barrels of naval ftores, 
Hogfheads of fkins and furs, 
Cafes do. 
Cafks of indigo, 
Barrels do. 
Boxes and kegs do. 
Catks of ginfeng, 
Barrels do. 
Bundles of whalebone, 
Cafks of oil, 
Bags of faltpetre, 
Barrels of potatoes, 
Bufhels do. 
Firkins of butter, 
Kegs do. 
Firkins of lard, 
Kegs do. 
Barrels of onions, 
Bunches do. 
Bricks, 
Hoops, 
Barrels of apples, 
Boxes of candles, 
Boxes of foap, 
Boxes of chocolate, 
Hogtheads of fith, 
Barrels do. 
Half do. 
Cafks of hams, 
Cafks of honey, 
Barrels do, 
Kegs do. 
Jars do. 
Bales of merchandife, 
Catks do. 


. ORIGINAL PROSE, 


1,607,205 





Trunks of merchandife 
452 Boxes and cates do. 
48 Barrels do, 
142 Bundles do, 
929 Kegs do. 
401 Bags do. 
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240 
1,404 
599 
384 
402 
50 


168 Catksand brls. of porterand beer, 1,035 


737. Windfor chairs, 
Chetts of teas, 
237. Half do. 
50 Quarter do. 
Bexes do. 
r Pipes of wines, 
10 Hogfheads do. 
126 © Quarter do. 
to Hogfheads of oats, 
3,950 Bufhels do. 
86 Hogtheads of peafe and beans 
617 Kegsdo. 
Hogtheads of fhorts, 
Euthels do. 
83 Boxes of hair-powder, 
12 Kegs do. 
41 Chairs and phetons, 
g Coaches, 
$ Sulkeys, 
53 Cabrioles, 
2g Carriages, 
313 Waggons and carts, 
558 Puncheons of rum, 
480 Hogfheads of fugar, 
9997 Barrels do, 
25997 Boxes of paper 
268 Bundles do. 
sog Rheams do. 
202 Hogfheads of coffee, 
zor Barrels do. 
26 Bags do. 


7,804 Pipes of brandy, 
142,750 Hogfheads do. 
31,090 Quarter do. 
1,482 Kegs do. 


323 Pipes of gin, 
526 Hogtheads do, 

> Quarter do, 

4 Cales do. 
703 Hogfheads of melaffes, 

7 Hogfheads of loaf fugar, 
331 Barrels do. 

$3 Hoghheads of fnuff, 

4 Tierces do. 
24 Barrels do, 
25 Half do. 

674 Keg do. 
Bladders do, 


2,599 
758 
88 
5°5 
244 
378 
117 
447 
144 
1000 
34 
145 
1i¢ 
3,752 
45 
122 
27 
16 
17 
11 
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THE POL 
NUMBER V. 

NEW evils are fo great, but wifdom 
iz and application may derive from 
them eventual advantages, which will 
more than balance the lofs at firft ap- 
prehended, Of all the evils confequent 
upon our late glorious war, the im- 
menfe debt incurred by the public, hath 
been efteemed the greateit, and one, 
for which a remedy was the moft dif- 
ficult, without doing fuch injuftice to 
individuals, as mult excite the abhor- 
rence of honeft men. That this hath 
as yet been a perplexed bufinefs, all will 
allow—That this debt, with its paft ma- 
nagement, hath diitreffed both the peo- 
ple and the creditors, is undeniable : 
but we ought not to impute to the debt 
ittelf, thofe diftrefles which have ariien 
aimoft wholiy from impolitic manage- 
ment. The people of this country 
were as new in the arts of finance, as 
thofe of war—in the lait we have ex- 
celled and conquered; and in the firft 
may foon become eminent, if fome po- 
pular prejudices do not prevent. It is 
not tlrange that our finances were de- 
ranged, and the people and creditors 
both ina iiite of fuifering, under an 
aiminiitration, without fyitem or ener- 
gy, and which was unable to bring any 
exertuons to a point. 

A public dept is a band of 
and intereits a powerful and 


union ; 
opulent 
clas of citizens to fupport the govern- 
ment, under which it is, contracted. 
An increafe of transferalsle property is 
another advantage which may be de- 
rived from the national debt. Com- 
nierce, manufactures, and the conve- 
nuencies of life, require that a certain 
peoportion of property, be of fuch a 
nature as may be ealily negotiated, or 
tiansterred from man to man. Of this 
kind, are articles of barter, golkl and 
filver coin, and bills of credit. To de- 
termine exactly how great a proportion 
of this kind of property would be @ 
public advantage, is impoffible. Ma- 
ny of the beit yudges imagine that the 
whole national debt, upon a proper ef- 
tablifhment, would not be too great 
Vou. VII. No. I. 


ITICIAN. : 
for this extenfive and growing /¢ouns 
try. There has been a {pecies of trans- 
fer, commonly called fpeculaung in 
public fecurities, which is but a kin 
of gaming, and is attended with no ad- 


vantage to the ftate:—but 


this has 
arifen not fo much from an undue 
quanuty, as from a diftruit of public 
faith, and a want of fyftem im the fis 


nances ef the union, and of particular 
ftates.—Let this debt be funded in ho- 
nour and juttice, and it will foon havea 
regular value ; the transfer will nolonger 
be the work of {peculators, but take place 
between citizens of another character, 
the commercial and the indultrious, as 
their own intereft may require; an 

thus become an immente ftock, for the 
benefit of trade and manufaétures. 
The true interefts of agriculture and 
commerce naturally embrace each other, 
and, in the fiate of this country, can- 
not be feparaied. All claffes of citi- 
zens have a right to protection for 
themfelves and their property ; but if 
there be any one, which hath the beit 
claim to be regarded in public meafures, 
it is the American farmers, as they con- 
ftitute the moft numerous part of the 
people. The national debt may be fo 
funded as to produce great con{equen- 
tial advantages to 


: the farmers—and 
prove the means of their procuring a 
much betier price for their produce and 
raw materials, than can otherwiie be 
expected. So far as relates to the pre- 
fent queition, a landed property may be 
confidered as fixed, and not transicrae 
ble. In anew country, and where land 
is cheap, as in the united ftates, the 
mhabitants, when they have power to 
do it, will reit their property in folid 
foil. The produce of the farmer’s land 
is loofe and transferable property, and 
that it may beara juft price, it is necef. 
fary there fhould be an equal quantity 
of property within the community, in 
fuch a fituation that it may be cum- 
manded to make pay to the farmer, tur 
the fruit of his toil. 

The produce ot the country, and our 
raw materials for manufacturers, will 
c 
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always command a juft price in fome 
part of the world; and it is the bufi- 
nefs of commerce to colle&t and. trant- 
port them to the place in which they are 
wanted. 

If foreigners are under the necefh- 
ty of coming tous, and colleéting the 
articles they need, the price received by 
the farmer wiil be limited as they pleafe. 
Make the fuppofition that one half the 
property now in commerce within the 
united ftates, were to be annihilated ; 
though our produce might bear the fame 
price in the m: kets of Europe, it would 
probably diminifh the home price one 
third. The purchafers would be few 
—the markets would be overftocked— 
the produce of our farms, being in its 
nature perifhable, muft be foon vended ; 

nd the remaining half of commercial 

erty would command out of our 

* ids, nearly the fame quantity of pro- 

uce, as ‘the whole would have done, if 

In this cafe, the lofs would 

as fenfibly felt by the farmer, as by 
the merchant. 

It is always the cafe in a new and 


ferved. 


a 
ha 
d 
2 
be 


agricultural country, that the tran fera- 
ble property is in too fmall a quantity 
f thofe who hold and 
At prefent, the prin- 
national debt cannot be paid : 
but with a little honefty 
may be placed in a 


for the advantage ¢ 
tilithe ground. 
cipal of the 
and policy, it 
fituation fafe for the 
creditors, and beneficial to ail claifes of 
citizens. 

For the benefit of the agricultural in- 
terefi, I would not wifh the debt to be 
annihilated, if it were confiftent with 
Let it be honeitly funded, 
muft remain in its nature transferable, 


juttice . 


and will be an immenfe bank for all 
kinds of bufinef’s. The fituat 


united ftates 1s fuch, our ag 


ion of the 
riculture {o 
extentive and increafing, and the quan- 
tity of ovr produce fo great, that unlefs 
by fome policy of this kind we fix acer- 
tain quantity of property in its nature 
negociable, the market will be over- 
flock 1, and the lofs will in the end be 


borne by the farmer. 

Suppot the furplus ie ce of 
; : 
farmer beyond his own confum»tion, 


10 equa. one hi n lre j but fhe 1s Of whe 
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If there be a juft proportion of ne- 
gociable property, each buthel wail be 
worth five fhillings ; but if this pro- 
portion be a little leflened, each buthel 
will command only four filings, and 
the whole lols to the tarmer will 
be five pounds ; which is 2 ium four 
times as great as he need to pay im 
taxes, to place the whole American 
debt on honourable funds. ‘To exe- 
cute this bulineis, honcity and great 
abilities are requilite—the new treafury 
department promifes us both; and I 
oie no doubt but the debt we have 
lamented, will foon bea great national 
advantage. 

Hartford, Odober, 1729. 

NUMBER V5. 
HE whale and cod fiferies 
have been long tn a declining 
ftate. They aie our natural, principal 
and bett nurferies for feamen, 
mott certain fource and fupport of our 
naval ftrength—an object ot the latt 
importance to ll commercial countri 
and in which the united ftates are all 
equally mmteretted. 

That we could afford to 
the French and Engiith, at every mar- 
ket {upp fing a tirade jor our cod-fith 
€ aly tafe and free, cann- be contro- 
verted. The Engith coniume very 
lit d fith—almoit 


all being carried trom America 


it tle of their Newfoundi 
direct- 
and if, 
poied, there 1s no 


ly tocther markets in Europe: 
as is generaliy fuy 
triendihip in trade among individu- 
als of the tame nation—much lefs can 
it be expected among different nations, 
necellarily of oppotite interefts, and na- 
turally jealous of cach other's profperity 


and growing greaiiicis. It is, theretore, 


] ee ol ae _ — 
clearly the interett of France and Eng- 


land, tor poliical, as well as commer- 


cral purpoles, fecretly to foment and 
nourith, if pofhble, an aal enmity 
between the united {tates ot America 


andihe Baibary powers ; and to fhut 
us out from all direét intercourfe and 
communication withthe mmmenfe trade 
of the Mediterrane: uy that they may 
check our erowth, and continue the car- 
riers of our fith, tobacco, wheat, navil 


{Ores, and other American produces. 
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Thefe probable difficulties, or intrigues, 
it will require all our art, addrets and 
management effectually to counteract. 
The trade of the Mediterranean, and 
of the countrics bordering thereon, is 
of vait importance to the united fates 
—perhaps not inferior to any other ob- 
ject that now preients. Italy is a vaft and 
fertile ficld for commercial fpeculations 
—fuppoled to contain at leait twenty 
miilions of inhabitants. The French 
and Englifh know by long experience 
the fiveets of that trade ; and it 1s pro- 
bable, they are not ignorant ot our abi- 
Jity to rival them and every other na- 
tion, not only by carrying our produc- 
tions cheaper to every market, but as 
carriers for other nations, if our vefiels 
could navigate with equal iafety ; andit 
is well known, that one immediate effeét 
would be, the total ruin of their New- 
foundland fiflicries and fettlements. 
Every man in the leaft acquainted 
with trade, and with its importance to 
America, cannot but be convinced of 
the innumerable advantages, arifing 
) a permanent, uninterrupted peace 
with all the 
frores of B 
molt powerful princes in Europe 
cefcend, through policy, to pay an 
annual tribute to thofe nations, it can 
bethought no difgrace or degradation 
in the united ftates of America, in their 


powers on the inhotpitable 
tbary : and as fome of the 
con- 


prefent infant ftate, to {toop to buy their 
friendfhip, which, though it thould coft 
us dear, yet, commercially confidered, 
can hardly be purchafed too dear ; nor 
can this important bufinefs be negoti- 
And 


while this momentous object occupies 


ated too foon, or too fecreuy. 


the mind, it is impoffible not to feel 
for the diftreffed fituation of tome of our 
in Al- 


giers; ther fufferings, fupplic 


f:llow-citizens now in flavery 
itions, 
and patt fervices are loud, and will, I 


hope, prove ivrefiitible calls on the jul- 


tice and humanity of their country. 
With innumerabie advantag 


Fe) 


? ps cue 
} 1 
liar to our country, and which may be 


it in fome refpects to hold all other na- 


is dependent, itis hoped that our trade 
wiil joon be relieved ; and that we may, 


cic lone, Mane a MoreamMportant ard ice 
Ss 
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fpectable figure in the commercial world. 
It is unneceflury, at this time, to note all 
the prefent productions of the united 
ftates, with thofe which might be tran{- 
planted, with eafe and advantage, and 
made capital articles of export; fut- 
fice it, therefore, only to enumerate 
fome of the principal articles, now in 
our poffeffion, for ufe and exportation 
—Whale-fins and oil—{permaceti ol 
and candles—cod-fifh and liver oiJ— 
lintfeed and lintieed oil—pickled falmon, 
thad, mackrel, herrings, and other pick - 
led fifh—pot and pearl aflies—beef, 
pork, butter, cheefe, flax, hemp, matts, 
timber, and al! other kinds of wood o; 
lumber, with the almoft exclufive pot- 
feffion of that invaluable tree, called the 
live oak, (which feems to have been or- 
dained by heaven for the fole ute of the 
American navy, as almoft every attempt, 
to tran{plant it to foreign countries, has 
proved unfucceisful)—tar, pitch, tur- 
pentine, rofin, bees and myrtle wax, 
tallow, filk, cotton, fheep’s wool, hides, 
fkins, furs, grain and pulfe of all kinds, 
hops, iron, faltpetre, {aflafras, farfapa- 
rilla, ginfeng, {nake root, pink root, with 
a great variety of other roots, abounding 
in South Carolina and Georgia, that 
poffefs moft aftonifhing medicinal vir- 
tues, and which would prove a moft 
important and valuable acquifition to 
the materia medica ; tobacco, rice, and 
indigo ; yet with all thefe advantages, 
in almoft all our commercial enterprifes, 
our prefent portion is, in general, little 
more than fruitlefs toil, lofs, infult, and 
coiitempt. 

———Hic vivimus ambitiofa 
Paupertate omnes. ————Juy. Sat. 


As revenue ts the main-{pring, with 
out which no power on earth can put 


the moft perfect pohucal machi 


ad in 
motion ; do commerce, fituated and cir 
cumitanced as weare, mutt be the prin- 


cipal fource of revenue 5 but it -cannot 
be expected, that our deje cted commerce 
can initantly revive, or that new pro- 
jects, however wilely planned, will im- 
mediately be fufficiently produétive, to 
anfwer all the demands of g 





overnment. 
The fruits of commerce are neceflarily 


pogredfive , and while we are walung 
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on her various operations, it will be both 
wife and neceflary, to bear heavy bur- 
dens for a fhort time, and to {train eve- 
ry nerve, in order to furnifh govern- 
" fufficient means to carry 


ment with 


into effect thofe pru lent and ialutery 
meaures, on which the fuc ; of ow 
future hopes and proipects muit mate- 
niaily depend. 

Andas a flimulus to our 
and (trenuous exertions, and pu 
bedience to the revenue laws, in order 
that full {cope and power may be giver 
fet every © 


‘ er +4 . £ 4} 
work ; let every ewizen Ci ric 


to government, to icine at 

united 
fates confider, that, abftracted from the 
common benefits cf a public res 
which will ultimately be produced by a 
well-regulated and flourishing com- 


merce, there are other bleffings, flow- 
ing therefrom, which are neceflarily dif- 
fufive, and which conftantly communi- 
cate alarZe portion of their happy in- 
fluence and effects to every individual in 
the community. 

In great commercial ftates, indivi- 
duals of ran< are con 


rifing trom obicurity tuto] 


every tinually 
ight, and from 
become 


fall beemmines = trequeatly 
.. o 


yich 3 and riches invariably carry with 


proportionate degree et influe 


‘ , 
abivdba of 


ence, which cannot be ai red by one, 


without taking away, or diminifhing in 
fome de: ce the influcnce of « hers ; this 
continual rotation of proj nd in- 
fluence, naturaily produces fre juent ro- 
tations of civil officers, or rulers; the 
idle and abtu: | ire r of { Living ori- 

n, oO exclutive it of porticular 
names, or families, to preterence, or 
pre-en imence, which twaved the fuper- 
(itior ; fonsof Greece anc Re me, no 


1 


| r DOIAS OF INfatuate MaPretnd. E- 
very man feels } we tadiv ution _ 
ery man feels his own incivicual con- 
Shire 
fequence ; a d, with a laudable emu- 
Jation, aflerts his equal natural riguts 
. . . : . 
and pretenfions. Detached from the nar- 
aw 6 avret ! ’ 
row views anc ferviie ideas of nereaitary 


, , 
ms to wnours— 


puo © Tavours o 


«} ll 
} ee — j . - lep — 
is enlarged min more nobly direc. 


coun- 


to the aggranuizement of bis 


try ; and he acknowledg 


S 


no juft claim 


but merit. Thus commerce naturally 


evils common in 


acnds to correct the 
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ftates not commercial, where perticular 
opulent families often enjoy, for many 
fucceflive generations, the exclufive pof- 
feflion of riches ; and though they do not 
always inherit the virtues or abilities, 
by which their ancettors juftly acquired 
pre-eminence, yet they continue to pof- 
fefs, exclufively, unjuftly, and often by 
violence, every poft of honour, profit, 
and power in the ftate ; and thereby hold 
every fubordinate clafs of their fellow. 
citizens, or fellow-men, in a ftate of 
abfolute dependence and tervility—but 
where commerce flourithes, fuch a ftate 
of vaflalage cannot exift ; nocitizen is 
neceflarily confined to a particular em- 
ployer ; he is always free to purfue his 
own inclination and interelts; he can 
give ample {cope to afpiring genius ; and 
is fure to reap the juft reward of his la- 
bour: though he may be a fervant, he 
cannot be a flave ; and while he obeys 
the laws of his country, he may defy the 
power or the weaknefs of any matter. 

Where commerce flourifhes, arts, 
agriculture, and manufa&tures, will al- 
fo flourifth ; the weak are protected ; 
genius encouraged ; revenue fufhicient ; 
peace preferable, becaufe moit profit- 
able ; the people quiet, becaufe con- 
ftantly employed, and well paid; war 
amply equipt, and vigoroufly purfued, 
when neceflary ; and government libe- 
rally fupported. 

An extenfive and flourifhing com- 
merce will alio, fooner or later, beget 
colonization; and therefore naturally 
induces fome obfervations on that fub- 
ject, in which, from its intimate and im- 
portant connexion with commerce, the 
united ftates cannot but confider them- 
felves deeply interefted, 

The colenies of feveral of the now 
fiourifhing European kingdoms, may 
be fairly allowed, at this day, to be the 
almoft tole fupport of their commerce 
—ancd the moft certain, and moit fiuit- 
ful, if not the only fource, of their riches 
and itrength. 


are fo lerzels 


Some of thofe kingdoms 
indebted to thar foreign 
dominions, for their preient power, 
riches, and confequence, that no other 
fatistactory caufe, or reafon, can be afe 
Goned. or 
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not, long ere now, become the moft in- 
fignificant provinces of their more pow- 
extul neighbours. 

The whole amount of the cuftoms in 
England, even fo lateas in the beginning 
of the reign of Elizabeth, did not ex- 
ceed the jum of 40,o0cl. per annum, 
fterling—Gemany, France, Spain, and 
Portugal, fupplied the Englifh with 
every luxury, and with aimoilt every 
necefiary manufacture—and the Vene- 
tians and Genoefe, with Ealt India 
goods, at an immenfe price; the legal 
inteveit of money was 10 per cent.— 
and, when compared with fome other 
European ftates, whom they now hold 
in contempt, the Englifh may be faid, 
with refpect to many improvements, 
to have been, at that era, in a ftate of 
infancy or barbarity. But as foon as 
they became fenfible of the importance 
of colonies, and wiiely turned their at- 

ention to eftablifh and encourage them, 
they began, from that period, to emerge 
from obicurity, and rapidly to increafe 
in riches and power, till they rivalled 
every nation on the globe, in maritime 
ftrength, extent of commerce, and va- 
riety ‘and perfection of manufactures ; 
and London is now juitly confidered, 
And though 
fome of the Britifh colonies owe their 
origin to folly, or frenzy, and were peo- 


the world’s great mart. 


pled againtt the will of the mother coun- 
try ; yet they were no fooner eltablifhed, 
than they became a conftant fource of 
her riches, and increafe of power. 

If it thould be afked, why the Englith 
have fo foon rivalled thoie nations, who 
were not only poffeffed of, but greatly 
enriched by their colonies, before thofe 
of the Britsth were planted ? I anfwer— 
that one probable, and perhaps princi- 
pal caufe, that may be affigned, appears 
to me to be the prevailing religion of 
that country, which circumftance alone 
indifputably gives them many temporal 
advantages over thofe countries profef- 
fing the Roman Catholic religion, where 
religious duties engrofs a larger fhare 
of the people's time: it has even been 

I 


obterved, by the liberal profeffors of 
‘eligion, thet frequent vacations, 


’ ’ 
» naturally lead to idle 


rh ‘ r 
Pow '’ iy 
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habits, and an averfion to labour, very 
perceptible in all Roman Catholic coun- 
tries. In fome of the cantons of Swit. 
zerland, nature has been rather {paring 
of her favours to the foil; yct where the 
inhabitants are principally Calvinifts, 
it has been obierved, that trade, agri- 
culture, and manufactures, flourifh 
much more than in thofe that are chief- 
ly inhabited by Roman Catholics, even 
where nature has been far more bountiful. 
Various are the chronological ac. 
counts of ancient times and nations; 
and though it is here of no great im- 
portance to be very accurate with re- 
fpeét to dates, yet it may be fairly al- 
lowed, that nine hundred years at leaft 
have rolled away, fince Scotland was 
united under one monarch ; which long 
period had produced no material com- 
mercial improvements, or increafe ot 
wealth, or power, in that country, tilla 
few years fince, not far exceeding half 
a century, when the Scotch wifely be- 
gan to profit of their union with Eng 
land, by a participation in the com. 
merce with the Britith colonies: from 
this memorable epoch, the increafe of 
their trade and manufa&tvres has been 
fo aftonifhingly great and rapid, that 
they are now become of vaft importance 
to the commercial world, and have ex- 
cited fucha national fpirit of agricul- 
tural improvements, that vaft tracts of 
barren country, which, for time imme- 
morial, had remained totally ufelefs, 
being deemed incapable of cultivation, 
have, by the help of art, induftry, and 
increafe of wealth—the fruits of com- 
merce—been transformed into fruitful 
ficlds 3 and whe re, 
** Far as the eye could reach, no tree 
was feen— 
‘¢ Rarth, clad in 


lively green— 


rufict, fcorn’d the 
villages, and 
health, 


plenty reign, where me 


villas, and groves, are 
and jocund 


famine, for 


fpread: and rofy 


ares, held her folitary ind feemed 


id exclufive right. 


court, 
to claim a natural ar 

The Dutch were fo early prepoffeffed 
in favour of commerce and diftant co- 
lonies, that, even at that critical period, 


- ~ 1, 
when wi y wer 


onjiered a> depeu- 








dent provinces, and were involved in a 
bong, expenfive, bloody War, in orde 
to thake off the 
ver loft fight ot thofe i Important objects, 
to the 
Importance of a navy, er y were ena- 
bied, not on ly to {uy pol the expen‘cs 
ef that war, but even gre a to enrich 
themfclves; and at the fame time, to 
faurnith Henry IV. with men and mo- 
ney, to co-operate with them, againit 
the common enemy, the king of Spain, 
who was at that period jo rich ard pow- 


Spanith yokc, they ne- 


by which, and a due sheet 


erful, from commerce and his colonies, 
that he only wanted leis bigotry, with 
eommon prudenee, to have enabled 
him to give laws to all Eurove. 
Although nature has been extremely 
parfimonious of her favours to Holland, 
not only with refpect to her coaft, which 
and her harbours 
few, and barred, (but the country it 
felf feems of right to belong more to 


as very dangerous, 


the ocean than to terra firma, and is 
only preferved from inundation by cit 
of conftant ftruggle, 


DS 


abour, and im- 
menfe expenfe) yet it now abounds in 
p oductions and refources of every hind 
natural fruits of indufhy, exten 
commerce, and flounthing ccio- 
The Dutch merchants, individually 
y acknow- 

ledge lto be the richeft in the world 
and Aimfterdam may, at this day, | 


9 . : 
confidered the fecond Pe | 


conlidered, are univerfally 
; 
9 Ue 
and martin Eu- 
rope, and the great {tore-houte of the 
commercial world 
the city of Am ft 
ri an one t 


ali the united 


3 and it is wet ie 
terdam alone pays more 
provinces. Yet in ali 
vege encies and exigencies of the ftates, 

e Dutch have ever kept in view the 
wmportance of commerce, and neceflity 
reat moderation in | yi! r 
Vuties or impoits on trade ; having al- 


wavs confidered 1¢ their prunary and 


4 yler o and > ~ 
molt cert 1 < endence 3 ana the event 
! } rv eetd wiht 
has fully preved the meafure to be wile 
» J ; 
ana | 1Lic. 
1 rt ] 
Manufactures, of almoft every kind, 
ar Vv carried on to cat N 4 ¢ 
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of all Europe, nearly as cheap as the 
countries where they are made. 

Phis idea is worthy the coniempla- 
tion of the citizens of the united ftates 
of America. We have ve y rich neigh- 
bours, who begin to open their eyes to 
their own particul r intereft : 
not have bette 
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we Can- 
r cuflomers ; and nothing 
tural, or 7 robable, than a ve- 
ry exteni.e and advantageous com- 
ictercourfe, pee it fhal! be 
known, that we are ps flefled of the 


n to fupport and encourage it. 
li:furances are now pul licly n ade in 


ind cargoes from 
that pozt, bound to the coait of Brazil, to 
be fcld to the Portugueie: the under- 
writers take all ritks, at 10 per cent. 
The neceflity of adrawback, ‘on the 


expertauion of all goods, which pay a4 


cuty on importation, is therefore too 
evident to be controverted: without 


‘ Ps ! . ion ” ‘ 4 
this it would be fruitlefs to atterm a 
i 


foreign commerce, on which the prof- 
ipally depend 
es On 1} Orta ONS in 


perity of America princi 
Should heavy duu 
to the united ftates be ea ly attempted, 
it is greatly to be feared, that it will 
encourage aitempts at fmuggiine, which 


;t 


. } . . c slat 1 } _ : 
would be ereatly facilitated by our ine 
ic hecaule 


numerable iafe ports and inle 
commerce, in its prefent infant ftate, 
cannot be fufhciently productive to fup- 
port the number of officers, that would 
be neceffa iry effeétually to evard all thofe 
ports—and, at the fame 

‘hn taben effential purpote of revenue. 
If, therefore, only moderate duties are 
impofed, they will of courfe be more 


time, aniwer 


cheartully p: id—will difcou age all illi- 
cit attempts—and be certaiily pi oduc- 
tive of much greater revenues. 
Emugsling is known and praétiied 
more orie:ss in abl countries. There 
to think it no crime 


: ro 
are many who aifcct 


torob the revenue ; and itis well known, 
that many captains of vetlels have not 
fcrupled to {wear to the truth of falfe 
manucits and invoices ; and have often 
not been afhamed to avow the perjury, 
pretending to believe a cultom-houte 
oath le:s facred than anv other, and 
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name of an informer may have founded 


+ 


. 1 
in the cars of th 


ople of America be- 
fore the revolution, and however venial 
the offence may have then appeared, 
to cheat a king ; the cafe is now widely 
different. In robbing the revenue at 
this day, we chent ourielves ; 2n infor- 
mer is therefore our beit friend ; a {‘mug- 


gier is incontrovertibly a public injury, 
and therefore deferves 

wan f} ’ +) oY et i » oe 
minious punifhment; the fair trader is 
a pubiic benetit, and therefore deferves 
the greatelt encouragement and fupport ; 
and as a contraband trade, with every 


t 
venve is robbed of 1t 


other fpecics of fr iud, by which the re- 


tends to the ruin of the fair trader, as 
well as to the injury of the itate, furely 
no honett man can hetitate which fide to 
take, or doubt whether he thaii 1upport 
a triend, or anenemy. None but an 
enemy to the country will attempt to 
wire it > none but an ene my will en- 
courage, or even conceal the attempt. 
No nation upon the globe is poffetied 
of fo many natural advantages for the 
great purpofes of commerce, and co- 
lonization, as the united ftates of Ame- 
rica: her coaft, and almoft innumera- 
bie harbours, from her moit northern 
boundaries to the river St. Mary, which 
civides Georgia from the Spamith ter- 
ritories, are, throughout their vait ex- 
tent, the fafeft, moit navigable, and 
moit commodious inthe world. There 
is no part of the globe where fhips may 
with equal fafety navigate—where the 
riique is fo equal in all feafons of the 
year, notwithitanding the feverity of 
the winters on the northern coaftt—or 
where navigation fultains fo few inju- 
ries. Nothing more is wanting to in- 
fure our profperity, but to find mar- 
kets to take off our almoft inexhaufti- 
ble, and ftill increafing fuperfiuities : 


stipernauiles : 


} 


thefe markets would probably be moft 


effectually fecured by planting diftant 
colonies, where we could eabiirth a 
eertuin exclufive interchange ef commo- 
dities, to mutual advantace—or by ef- 


tablifhing factories in fome of the Afi- 


atic provinces, or &: 


ee . . oe ae 
dependent of any European power—to 


barter with the natives for fiich articles 
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as may either ferve for our own ufs, or 
to remit where our own produce will 
not fell, or is prohibited. 

The eftablithment of colonics, or e- 
ven factories in advantageous fituations, 
particularly in Afia, (though I would 
by no means confine my views to that 
quarter of the globe) is evidenily an ob- 
jet of valt importance to the united 
ftates, as naturally tending to promote 
the rapid increafe of their naval ftrenvth, 
which would foon render them too for- 
midable to dread any unprovoked :nju- 
ry, or infult. I am well aware that the 
prefent exhaufted ftate of our public 
finances precludes the idea of any carly 
public exertions in iupport of the pro- 
fecution of any new {chemes, however 
advantageous they may appear; but 
there are private merchants in Ame- 
rica, of abilities, enterprife, and for- 
tunes, equal to any poffible under- 
taking: and government is always able 
lo tar to promote every meafure tend- 
ing to the public good, as to fecure to 
the firft patriotic adventurers, certain 
privileges and immunities, that fhall 
ultimately compenfate to them, or their 
heirs, the rifque, trouble, and ex- 
penfe. 

The world is wide; and immenfe 
traéts in Afia, Africa, and America, 
perhaps fome of the richeft, remain yet 
unknown, or unexplored: thefe may 
hereafter fall to the lot of Americans to 
difcover and poffefs ; and thereby open 
new fources of riches—and be a new 
ftimulus to our induitry. 

a 4. 

[This effay is extra@ted from the va 
luable ** Gazette of the united ftates,”” 
pablithed by mr. John Fenno, in New 
York—a paper to which the printer ot 
the Muteum acknowledges himfelf 
highly mdebte 1.} 

NUMBER VII. 
Extra& of aletter from dr, Franklin. 

'T is wonderful, how prepotteroutly 
| the affairs of this world are ma- 


naced. Naturally one 


would imagine, 


intereft of a few particulars, 
f cive way to general intereit. 
But particulars mai their affairs 





with fo much more application, 1n- 
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duftry, and addrefs, than the public do 
theirs, that general intereft moft com- 
monly gives way to particular. We 
affemble parliaments and councils, to 
have the benefit of their collected wif- 
dom ; but we neceflarily have at the 
fame time, the convenience of they 
colleStei paffions, prejudices, and pri- 
vate interefis. By the help of thef, 
artful men overpower their wifdom, 
and dupe its pofleffors: and if we may 
judge by the acis, arrets, and editts, all 
the world over, for regulating com- 
merce, an aflembly of wile men is the 
greateft fool upon earth. 
~ ” - * 

I have not indeed yet thought of a 
remedy for luxury. I am not ture, 
that in a great ftate it is capable of a 
remedy ; nor that the evil is initfelt al- 
ways fo great as it is reprefented. Sup- 
pofe, we include in the definition of 
luxury, all unneceflary expente, and then 
let us confider whether laws, to prevent 
fuch expenfe, are poflible to be exceuted 
in a great country; and whether, if 
they could be executed, the people would 
be happier, or even richer? Is not the 
hope of being, one day, able to pur- 
chafe and enjoy luxuries, a great {pur 
to labour and induitry ? May net Jux- 
ury, therefore, produce more than it 
confumes, it, without fuch a {pur, peo- 
ple would be, as they are naturaily e- 
nough inclined to be, lazy and indolent ? 
To this purpoie I remember a circum- 
ftance. ‘Che tkipper of a thallop, em- 
ployed between Cape May and Phila- 
delphia, had done us fome fall fervice, 
for which he refuted payment. My wiic, 
underftanding that he had a daughter, 
fent her, asaprefent, a now-tafhioned 
cap. Three years after, this tkipper 
being at my houfe, with an old farmer 
ef Cape May, his paflenger, he men- 
tioned the cap, and how much his 
daughter had been pleated with it; 
** but,” fays he, * it proved a dear cap 
to our congregation.” —** How fo ?°— 
“When my daughter appeared in it at 
meeting, it was jo much admired, that 
all the girls reiolved to get fuch caps 
from Philadelphia ; and my wife and I 
eomputed that ihe whole could not have 
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coft lefs than an hundred pounds.”"— 
“ True,” fays the farmer, * but you 
do not tell all the ftory : I think the cap 
was neverthelefs an advantage to us ; for 


o 


it was the firitthing that put our girls 
upon knitting worited mittens for fale 
at Philadelphia, that they might have 
wherewithal to \buy caps and ribands 
there ; and you know that that indui- 
try has continued, and is likely to cons 
tinue and increafe to a much greater va- 
lue, and anfwers better purpcotes.."— 
Upon the whole, I was more reconciled 
to this little piece of luxury, fince, not 
only the girls were made happier by 
having fine caps, but the Philadelphians, 
by the fupply of warm mittens. 

In our commercial towns, upon the 
fea coait, fortunes w Il occationaily be 
made. Some of thofe who grow richy 
will be prudent, hve within bounds, 
and preferve what they have gained, for 
their pofterity. Others, fond of thew. 
ing their wealth, will be extravagant, 
and ruin themfclves. Laws caanot pre- 
vent this: and perhaps it is not always 
an evil to the public. A fhilling {pent 
idly by a fool, may be picked up by a 
wiler perion, who knows better what te 
do with it. It is therefore not loft. & 
vain filly fellow buills a fine houe, 
fturnithes it richly, lives im it expenfives 
ly, and in a few years ruins himtelf 5 
but the mafons, carpenters, fimiths, 
and other honeft tradefinen, have been 
by his employ affifted in maintain. 
ing and railing their families; the far. 
mer has been paid for his labour, and en- 
couraged ; and the eftate is now in better 
hands. In fome caigs, indeed, certaia 
modes of luxury may be a public evil, 
in the fame manner as it is a private 
one. If there be a nation, for inftance, 
that exports its beer and linen, to pay 
tor iis importation of claret and porter, 
while a great part of its people live upom 
potatoes, and wear no fhirts; wherein 
does it differ from the, for who lets 
his family ftarve, and fells his clothes 
to buy drink ? Our American com- 
merce isy I confefs, a little in this way. 
We tell our vittuals to your iflands for 
rum and fugar—the fubftantial necetla- 
rica of cite, tor uperAuiues. But we have 
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plenty, and live well, neverthelefs 
though, by being foberer, we might be 
richer. 

The vaft quantity of forett lands we 
have yet to clear and put in order for 
cultivation, will, for a iong time, keep 
the body of our nation labcrious and fru- 
yal. Forin ing an opinion of our people 
and their manners by whatis feen among 
the inhabitants of the fea ports, is judg. 
ing trom an improper fample. ‘The peo- 
ple of the trauing towns may be rich and 
Juxurious, while the country polledfles 
all the virtues that tend to promcte hap- 
pinefs and public profperiity. Thofe 
towns are not much regarded by the 
country ; they are hardly confidered as 
an eflential part of the ftates; and the 
experience of the laft war has fhewn, 
that their being in poffeffion of the ene- 
my, did not neceffarily draw on the fub- 
jection of the country, which bravely 
continued to maintain its freedom and 
ludependence, notwithftanding. 

It has been computed, by fome poli- 
tical arithmetician, that if every man and 
woman would work four hours each day 
on fomething ufetul, that labour would 
produce {fufficient to procure all the ne- 
ceilaries and comforts of life ; want and 
mifery would be banithed out of the 
world; and the reft of the twenty-four 
hours might be leifure and pleaiure. 

What occafions then fo much wantand 
milery ? It is the employment of men 
and women in works that produce neither 
the neceflaries nor conveniences of life, 
who, with thofe who do nothing, con- 
fume the neceflaries raifed by the labo- 
rious. ‘Toexplain this : 

The firft elements of wealth are ob- 
tained by labour, from thé earth and 
waters. I have land, and raie corn. 
Withthis, if I teed a family that does 
nothing, my corn will be contumed, and 
at the end of the year, I thall be no rich- 
er than I was atthe beginning. But 
if, while I feed them, I employ them, 
fome in fpinning, others in hewing tim- 
ber and fawing boards, others in mak- 
ing bricks, &c. for building, the va- 
jue of my corn will be arrefted, and re- 
main with me, and at the end of the 
year, we may all be better clothed and 
Ver. Vil. No I 
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better lodced. And if, imtead of em- 
ploying aman 1 feed, in imaking bricks, 
I employ hin in fiddling tor me, the 
corn he eats, is gone; and no part of his 
manufacture icmains to augment the 
wealth and convenience of the family; 
I fhali theretore be the poorer for this 
fiddling man, unilcis the reft of my ia- 
mily work more, or eat leis, to make 
up the deficiency he occa ions. 

Look round ihe world, and fee the 
millions employed in doing nothing, or 
in fomething that «mounts to nothing, 
when the neceilaries and conveniences 
of life are in queition, What is the 
bulk of commerce, for which we fight 
and deftroy cach other, but the toil of 
millions for tuperfuiues, to the great 
hazard and lois of many lives by the 
conitant dangers of the fea? how much 
labour fpent in building and fitting 
great fhips to yo to China ane Arabiz, 
for tea and for coffee ; to the We8-In- 
dies for fuzar ; to America for tobacco ! 
Theie aan cannct be catled the ne- 
ceffaries of ‘life , for our ee lived 
very comfortably without them. 

A queftion may be afked, could all 
thefe people, now employed i in raifine; 
making, or carrying fuperfluittes, be 
fubfitted by raifing neceffaries ? I think 
they might. The world is large, anda 
great part of it is ftill uncultivated. 
Many hundred millions of acres im Afia, 
Africa, and America, are itill tore’, 
and a great deaj cven in Furope. On 
a hundred acres of this foreft a man 
might become a fubttantial farmer ; and 
100,000 men, cinployed in clearing 
each his hundred acres, would apo 
brighten a {pot big enough to be v Gible 
from the moon, unlefs w ah Heri! rll 3 
telefcope ; fo valt are the regions itill in 
wood. 

It is, however, fome comfort to re- 
flect, that upon the whole, the quanti- 
ty of indus.y and prudence unong 
mankind, exceeds the quantity of idle- 
nefs and folly. Hence the increafe of 
good buildings, farms cultivated, anc 
populous cities, filled with wealth, all 
over Europe ; which, a few ages fince, 
were only to be found on the coat of the 


Mediterranean ; and this, notwithitands 
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by which are often deitroyed in one year 
the works of many years’ peace. So 
that we may hope the luxury of a few 
merchants on the coaft, will not be the 
ruin of America. 

One reflexion more, and I will end 
this long rambling letter. —Almott all 
the parts of our bodics require fome ex- 
pence. The feet demand fhees; the 
lecs, ftockings; the rett of the body, 
clothing ; and the belly, a good deal of 
victuals. Our eyes, though exceeding- 
ly ufeful, afk, when reatonable, only 
the cheap affiftance of fpectacles, which 
could not much impair our finances. 

3ut THE EYES OF OTHER PEOPLE are 
the eyes thatruinus. If all but mytelf 
were blind, I fhould want neither fine 
clothes, fine houfes, nor fine furuiture. 
NUMBER VIII, 


By Brian Edwards, ¢/qutre. 
London, Fed, 1784. 


N an average of three years, pre- 
QO vious to 1774, the feveral Weitt 
India iflands received from America (I 
mean from thofe provinces which now 
conftitute the united ftates; the fmall 
and cafual importations from Canada 
and Nova Scotia, being unworthy par- 
ticular cifcrimination *) an annual fup- 
ply of one hundred and twenty-five 
thoufand barrels of flour, five thoufand 
tierces of bifcuit, fourteen thoufand 
tierces of rice, twelve thoufand five hun- 
dred barrels of pork and beef, three hun- 
dred and fixty thouiand buthels of Indian 
corn, befides beans, peafe, oats, Xc. 
but above all, 2s being of infinite impor- 
tance towards the maintenance of the 
negroes, was the article of falted fifh, a- 
mounting to one hundred and fifty thou- 
fand quintals, and thirty thoufand bar- 
rels ¢. Such were the provifions—not 

NOTES. 

* From sth July, 1782 to sth July, 
17383, omly two {mall veflels from Ha- 
lifax, and one from Quebec, entered 
at Kingiton, Jamaica, 

+ Worth in America about one hun- 
dred and twenty thoufand pounds {terl- 
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matters of luxury—but plain and necef- 
ary food. Of lumber for building, 
fuch as joifts, boards, planks 
(worth in the Weft Indies betcre the 
war, about five pounds tterling per thou. 
fand) the quanity imported was twenty 
million one hundred and fifty thentind 
feet, befides twenty-one milbon fhingles 
for roofing : and of flaves for h ethoads 
and puncheons, worth erght pots ttere 
ling per thouiand, or there:beuis, the 
ilands received twenty-one million one 
hundred and fixty thouland, exclofive 
of feventeen thoufand thoek hogtheads 
and about a million and a hali of weod 


hoops. "To all which are to be waded, 
frames for houles, fpermaceti candles, 


iron, tar,turpentinc,and lamp-oil, hortes, 
oxen, theep, and poultry ; the whple ane 
nual imporiation, b venture to fet, on 
the moft moderate eftimate, at the sam 
of feven hundyed and fifty thouland 
pounds fterling money of Great Britain ! 
In payment of thisimmenfe tupply, 
the Americans exported partof ali the 
ftaples of the Britifh iflands, but prin. 
eipally rum. Avnd it is a 
deierving particular attention, that ihe 
rum of all the Britifh plantations (Ja- 
maica and Grenada excepted) is At only 
for the American market, and would 
feldom prove a faving remittance, if 
fhipt to Great Britam. The g ' 
of this article, fold annually to Ameri. 
ca, on an average as above, was thrce 
million fix hundred thoufand gallons, 
amounting, at one fhilling and fix pence 
fterling per g:llon, to two hundred and 
feventy thoutand pounds fterling. 


circumitance 


Vantity 


he next article of export, in point 
of value, was fugar, of which the Ame- 
ricans purchaied about three thoufand 
hogflicads, one thoutand five hundred 
tierces, and four thoufind barrels year- 
ly ; worth, on the fot, about ove huns 
dred and twenty-five thoufand pounds 
fterling. It was chiefly the fneft muf- 
covado, intended for the feale. 

With melatics the Americans were 
chiefly fupplied by the French, who, 
being checked in their diftilleries by the 
policy of their government, could afford 


to fell it much cheaper than the Britifh 
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planters: yet in afforting their home- 
ward cargoes, this commodity was not 
enurely overlooked. The quantity 
purchafe | by them in the Britith iflands 
annually, was ftated to me at about one 
hundred and fifty thoufand gallons, 
worth five thoufand pounds fterling ; but 
I fufpeét it is greatly under-rated. 

Coffee conftituted a very eflential ar- 
ticle of American confumption. The 
demand for it in Jamaica, for the Ame- 
yican market, was fo great, for fome 
years previous to the commencement of 
the late war, as to occafion an mereafe 
of cultivation in the mountainous parts 
of that ifland, (efpecially in the vicinity 
of Kington) fo rapid as to excite afto- 
nifhment. 

The quantity fhipped to North Ame- 
rica fo long ago as 1767, (fince which 
time I have no exact account) from the 
pert of Kingiton, was nine hundred and 
four caiks—worth, I prefume, on an 
average, twenty pounds each (curren- 
¢y). Ihave no doubt, that this expor- 
tation was doubled, on an average of 
the fix fucceeding years ; and allowing 
the iflands to windward (particular- 
ly Dominica, Grenada, and its de- 
pendencies) to have furnifhed an equal 
quantity with Jamaica, the whole fup- 
ply, in fterling money, would not be 
fhort of fifty thoufand pounds. This 
article too would have proved a lofing 
remittance, if thipped to Great Britain. 
The late minifters, however, very wifely 
and prudently reduced the duties on its 
importation. 

The Americans purchafed likewife 
(chiefiy in Jamaica) confiderable quan- 
tities of cocoa, or chocolate, and about 
ten thoufand mahogany planks. Thefe 
articles were obtained principally from 
the Spanith main, and the Hland of Cu- 
ba, in exchange for Briufh mjanutac- 
tures, fent from Jamaica. This was a 
trade formerly of infinite importance to 
Great Britain, till the Br:tith miniftry, 
in 1763, through a miftaken policy, be- 
coming cuftom-houfe officers for the 
king of Spain, gave it a wound, of which 
it has never thoroughly — recovered. 
They purchaled, likewue, but to no 
great amount, picmento, ginger, cotton. 
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wool, fuftic, logwood, and lignum vitae, 
For thefe various articles, I reckon, on 
a loofe eftimate, fixty thoufand pounds, 

From this {tate of their imports and ex - 
ports, the fum of two hundred and forty 
thoufand pounds fterling appears to have 
been the balance in favour of America, 
and it was paid in cafh and bills of exe 
change. Part of which, as itis fuppofed, 
was afterwards laid out in the French ifl- 
ands, in the purchate of melaffes and cof- 
fee; but much lefs, I believe, than is 
commonly imagined; for the French 
planters had as great occafion as the 
Britith, for American lumber and necef- 
faries ; and that thofe articles were fiee- 
ly admitted into their ports, I have been 
myfelf an eye-witnefs. That they clad. 
ly received them too, inftead of money, 
in payment of fugar and other articles of 
produce,which were afterwards conveyed 
(whether legally or not) into the ports 
of North America, there is no reafon 
todoubt. Itis therefore more than pro- 
bable, that the whole, or the greateft part 
of the balance due and received from 
the planters in the Britifh iflands, was 
remitted by the Americans to Great 
Britain, in redu&tion of their debts tao 
the Britith merchants. And fuch were 
once the happy effects of colonial navi- 
gation and commerce ! Though fpread- 
ing througha variety of diitant chan- 
nels, their profits all returned to, and 
ultimately concentred in Great Britain, 
like rivers to the ocean, which, as_phi- 
lofophers tell us, fupplies by unobferved 
operations, and through athoufand {e- 
cret recefles, the {prings and fountains 
of the earth : but thee, after giving fer- 
tility and life to the remoteit corners of 
the globe, return back with collective 
and augmented force, and treighted 
with golden treaiures, to the bofom of 
their general parent 


NUMBER IX. 

Hartford, Sept. 1789. 
HE carrying on of manufactures 
makes an important addition to 


the advantages which the community in 
general derive from commerce. Com- 
merce, by affording a market, gives va- 
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jue to the produce of the country. The 





carrying on of manufactures increafes 
the coniumption, the demand, and the 
value of our produce in general ; but 
efpecially of a great variety of cur Taw 
materials, which otherwile would be 
worth litle or nothing. I have taken 
fone pains to enquire what are the a- 
mount and value of fore manutactures 
which are now carried on in this ftate. 
It is not many years, fince the firtt pa- 
per-mill was ereéied in Connecticut. I 
find, by enquiry and an accurate efli- 
mate, that now the fum of 2,400 dollars a 
: paid for the fingle article of rags, 

| 


to fupply our paper-miljls ; that annual- 


ly there are manufactured in the ftate, 
above 5000 reams of paper, belices 
pateboard, prefs-papers, &c. The 
value of which is upwards of gce00 
dollars. The woolen manufactory has 
been lately fet wpin the city ef Hart- 
ford. With all the difficulties, necef- 


farily attending fuch a new undertaking, 


ut has been profeeuted with fuch tuccels, 
that it produced upwards ot §200 
yards of cleth between September rit, 
1788 ond September iit, 1789: fome 
ef which was of fuch an excellent qua- 
4it, as to fell for five dol!ors per y urd. 


This manufaéture is cariied on with 
tech {pitt and fuccefs, that it will pro- 
ducedoub}. the above quaniity the prejent 


year. Fhe linen manufacture has been fet 
inNew- 
haven 5 it has proved profitable to the 


up an! profecuted with advant 


proprietors ; the produce of it has been 
pret d the fourhe fates, to which 
it has been exported, f het the 
a riey linens ot I lropne oe 7 3, by 
carrying on dome ! tu of 
Yen and woolen, not only tupply them- 
‘ » but alfo fel! erable quanti- 
thet Phis branch would 
I lered 3 profitible, if y r 
V } 1 elu : 
. wl i i 14 i! 1 = 
‘ ( | } h | wnt byte 
’ i U {i | 
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ticles, together with the culture of filk, 
are increafing. They may be render- 
ed profitable to the individuals concern- 
ed, and exceedingly beneficial to the 
public. 
We have now arrived at the proper 
fiage of fociety, for manufactures to 
make a rapid progrefs towards perfec- 
tion. We have become the moft popu- 
lous ftate in the union; fo populous, 
that, without taking away too many 
hinds from agriculture, we may carry 
on manufactures, fo as to make not 
only fuficient for our own ufe, but 
may export large quantities to the fouth- 
ern ftates. Our people are induftrious 
and intelligent; they are poffeffed of 
uncommon genius for mechanical in- 
ventions, and of fuch verfatility, that 
they can, with great eafe and quicknefs, 
turn their hands to thofe arts which are 
introduced among us from abroad. The 
price of labour among us is reafonable. 
It is not fo high as to difcourage the 
manutaéturing proprietor, nor ts it fo 
low as to difcourage the workman, 
Raw materials are plenty and cheap. 
In this refpect, we have a decided fu- 
periority over the Europeans. The 
Europeans, by introducing a variety of 
machines for abridging the quantity of 
labour employed in manufactures, have 
taucht us a leflon, which we may im- 
prove greatly to our advantage and to 
their detriment, Thefe machines are 
profitable to the proprietors of manu- 
factories, but not advantageous to the 
European nations; becaufe they have 
fuch numbers of indigent workmen that 
need employment, Thefe machines are 
coming rapidly into ufe in this coun- 
try, where the abridging of labour will 


be advantageous both to individuals and 
to the public 5 and where the cheapnefs 


and plenty of raw materials will enable 
us to out-rival the Europeans even in 
ther own markets, This has already 
becun to take place. Our manufac- 
turers have exported wool-cards to 
(; th tain, and underfold the Eng- 
hth in their own country. 

\ great variety of nnportant manu. 
factures may foon be carried to fuch 
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ection, that we may lupply oure 
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felves, and likewile export large quan- 
tities. This being effected, our exports 
will be made greater thon our imports ; 
the balance of trade will be in our fa- 
your; and money will flow in upon us 
in great plenty. What has heretofore 
turned the balance of trade againft us, 
is the great quantity of manufactured 
articles which we have imported. But 
our fituation is changing—our mnports 
are diminifhing—our exports may eafi- 
ly be increafed—our merchants may be 
employed in fending our manufactures 
to other ftates and countries—and trade, 
fo far from impoverifhing us, may en- 
rich us as fait as can reafonably be 
withed. 

Another important advantage, arifing 
from manufactures, is, that they give 
employment to great numbers of per- 
fons, who otherwile would have little 
or nothing to do. In order that acom- 


munity may be flourishing, a vein of 


induftry mult run through the whole ; 
all fhould be engaged in bufinefs ufetul 
to themielves and to the public. It 1s 
not enough that one-half of the com- 
munity be employed. Not only men, 
but women and children ought to be 
induftrious. While the men are en- 
gaged in the more arduous and labo- 
rious branches of bufinefs, the women 
fhould apply themielves to fuch as are 
fuited to their ftrength and condition, 
It is highly to the credit of the fair part 
of the community, that their induftry 
has never been wanting, when it has 
had an opportunity of exerting itfelf. 
The manutactures of linen, woolen, 
and cotton, both thofe which are do- 
metic, and thoie which are upon a 
larger fcale, afford employment for fe- 
male hands. The produce of the in- 
d iftry thus employed, is of great be- 
nefit to the individuals, and a clea: 
faving to the public. ‘The fame obte: 

vation 18 applicable to thote manufac- 
tures, which employ men at thofe fea 

tons of the vear, when otherwile they 


would be idle for want of employment. 
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are cleared and fettled; our farms in 
general will not bear a further divion ; 
unleis there be fome new refource, ou; 
mott active, induftrious, and enterpri 

fing young men, as they come upon the 
ftage, will emigrate into thole parts of 
the continent, where there is more va- 
cant territory. We fhall not only lofe 
fo many of our beit inhabitants, burt 
their emigration will be conttantly drain 

ing us of wealth. The people who e. 
migrate, will fell their property here, 
and be conftantly carrying the avails of 
it out of the flate. A conttant ftream 
of men and moncy, and flocks and 
herds, will be flowing from us, into the 
other parts of the continent. We ought 
to with for the fettlernent and profperity 
of the weltern countries ; we ought to 
be willing, that as many of our inhy 

bitants as can be conveniently {pared, 
fhould emigrate thither , yet thefe emi- 
grations ought not to be fo great as to 
weaken and impoverith ourfelves. ‘The 
affeftion, which people have for the 
places of their birth and education— 
their reluctance at partiog with their 
friends and connexions—the hardhhips 
of going into the wildernefs, and fub- 
duing the rugged face of uncultivated 
nature—are fo great, that emigrations 
will not be exceflive, if proper encou- 
ragement can be found for people at 
home. Manufaétures afford this en- 
couragement. The cheapnefs and plen- 
ty of provifions and raw materials— 
our ftate of pop ilanon and fociety be. 
ing favourable to the introduttion of 
manufactures—the genius and qualifica- 


h our citizens have for the 


tions whi 
mechanic arts—the great demund which 
there is in the fouthern ftates for the 
manufactures of the northern—the pro 


fits which indivatuels and the public 


may derive from this fource—all con- 
{pire to evin ie propriety, the utility, 
ind the MT) por tal t rying on ma- 
nufacture 

7 The . # the truly- 
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NUMBER V. 
Worcefter, (Maff.) Aug. 1788. 
HERE is no e.aployment of the 

[ mind more agreeable, or from 
which arife more pleafing {enfations, 
than the contemplation of the beneii- 
gence of the Deity, and the exercife of 
charity and benevolence among men. 
The heart expands with the moit {ub- 
Lime {atisfaGtion upon a view of the man 
of real benevolence, who is conftant in 
the practice of the moral virtues, and 
dajpoted at all times to promote the hap- 
pinefs of the beings around him. 

The man of this charaéter 1s poffeffed 
ef acatholic temper, and of that gene- 
rous opinion in matters of religion, 
which induces him to efteem others as 
honett, fincere and upright as himtelf, 
though they differ from him in fpecula- 
tive opinions ;—he forms his judgment 
ef the characters of his fellow-men, 
not from their religious profefiions, but 
from their condué in life. He is wil- 
hing that each indivalual fhould, with- 
out moleftation, enioy the right of 
judging and atting tor himielf, accor- 
«mg to the dictates of his own con- 
b..ence. . 

The peffeffor of the heavenly virtue 
ot catholicifm is one of the moft ref- 
pectable and amiable of our race—kind 
and benevolent, obliging and candid, 
he is ever rcady to extend the hand of 
ailfifance to relieve dittreis, notwith- 
tanding it be towards thofe who are of 
different fentiments in religion ;—his 
every thought wiihes the good, and his 
every action has for its object, the hap- 
punefs of thofe with who.n he is con- 
wetted. 

In matters of fpeculation, mankind 
will not form the fame dentunents ; they 
will not draw the tame conclutfions ; we 
may as wel! expect that the complexion 
and features of cach indivitual of the 
human race fhould be fimilar, as that 
each individual fhould agree in fenti- 
ment. How baie! how abturd! how 
prefumptuous, then, for one individu. 
al, or tor any body of men, to une 
take by any recive meafures to recu- 


late the conduct and opinions of otheis 
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in matters of religion'—But fuperfli- 
tion and bigotry, at one period and ans 
other, have taken fuch firong hold, and 
been'fo prevalent among men, that they 
have influenced thetr morals and con- 
du&; they have railed difturbances ; 
c.ufed wars, bloodthed, and confufion ; 
and eventually the powers of the human 
mind have been involved in the dark 
labyrinths of ignorance, and envelop- 


- ed inthe thick mifts of error and ree 


gious frenzy. eBigotry, when hurried 
on by awild, miftaken zeal, admits no 
bounds to its diabclical procefs; and 
its malice is illimitable ;—all the faga- 
cious cruelty, obloquy, and reproach, 
wi. «1 the moft inveterate {pleen can pro- 


duce, are its genuine offspring, and li- 
¢ 


¢ 
berally beftowed upon the unhappy vic- 
tims of its rage. —T he mott trifling fub- 
jeéts, with the bigoted and fuperititious, 
become matters of importance, and are 
frequently confidered as good grounds 
tor couicnuion,.—Mere logomachies, and 
prejudices arifing from education, have 
been the fources of the molt inveterate 
hatred. 

The pz:ffions of men, though abfo- 
lutely necetlary, and, when directed to 
right objects, and properly regulated, 
exceedingly beneficial, are produciive 
of the greateft calamities when infiu- 
enced by bigotry and fuperitition. The 
page of hiltory is too frequently ftained 
by accounts of wars and perfecutions 
which originated in moft trivial difpuites, 
and which in fact were of no more im. 
portance than whether one of the dif. 
ciple, were a fitherman or a failmaker. 

A city of Germany once had recourte 
to arms, and was thrown into the ut- 
moit contulion, upon the fimpie dif- 
pute, * whether the Lord’s prayer be- 
gap with paier notter or nofter pater” — 
atrue fpecamen this of the importance 
of many cccleiiaitical diiputes, and con- 
troveriies in polemic divinity, and of the 
acrimonious {pirit with which they have 
been conducted. 

bur duterent {rom this is the temper 
and difpotition of the catholic mind— 
liberty of confcience, a right to think 

I, 


ves, to form our own opini- 


Oils, and to practiie accordingly, in - 
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matters of religion, is a right umalie- 
nable, and of which no individual, con- 
ducting as a peaceable member of fo- 
ciety, ever ought to be deprived.—The 
benevolent and humane cannot but feel 
a fenfe of gratitude, when they view the 
pleafing profpects of a total abolition of 
religious tyranny; when they notice 
the influence of divine catholicifm ; 
when they reflect, that the arts and fci- 
ences, the knowledge of virtue and true 
religion, generally ditfused and diffufing, 
are rapidly demolifhing all the fetters 
which have been impofed upon, and 
which have cramped, the human intel- 
le& ;—they are pleafed with the idea of 
univerfal freedom, and rejoice in the 
fentiment, that all who, with honeft in- 
tegrity, have fought for truth, though 
they may have formed different conclu- 
fions, ftand equally right ia the eye of 
heaven.—There is a {pirit fo celeitial 
and benign in catholiciim, that it en- 
larges the faculties; it exalts its pof- 
feflor far above the contracted prejudices 
of a narrow foul; it infpwes the moft 
grand, noble, and magnificent ideas of 
the power, wifdom, goodnets, and fu- 
perintendence of the deity ; it guides the 
mind up through nature’s works to na- 
ture’s God; it induces us to embrace, 
with the heart of affection, the whole 
human race ; and leads us, in harmony 
and peace, to the harbour of felicity. 
Let it be cultivated—it will augment 
the celeftial flame of univerfal love and 
unbounded benevolence—it will diipel 
dark, mifguiding clouds of prejudice 
and fuperitition, and exalt the foul to 
angelic nature. 
NUMBER VI. 
New York, June, 1789. 

T is worthy of remark, that men, 

who have nothing to do, teldom 
have any leifure ; while thofe, who are in 
good earneft engaged in butinels, have 
{pare time enough. The latterhave leiiure 
becaufe they attend to their own bufi- 
nefs, and nothing elfe; the former want 
leifure, becaufe they do not attend to 
their own bufinefs, but to every thing 
elfe. I have among my acquaintance 
@ character of each of thele defcrip- 
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tions; one of them is named Attentus, 
the other Ubiquitus. It happened the 
other morning they both called on me, 
nearly at the fame time. 

Attentus informed me, that having 
a little leifure, he had waited on me 
to adjuft an account that lay between 
us. He tarried but a few minutes, 
proceeded deliberately, and accomplith- 
ed what he camefor. Ubiquitus ram 
up to the door to aequaint me with the 
great hurry he was in; and to apolo- 
gize for his not being able to make me 
a vilit: he continued with me upwards 
of an hour, without having any bufi- 
nefs, and {pent moft of the time in he 
menting his amazing halite. It may 
not be amifs to obferve, that Attentus 
is largely concerned in mercantile af- 
fairs, and is an extenfive dealer in Wet 
India goods. No perfon ever managed 
his concerns with more method and 
prudence; and by doing every thing as 
it ought to be done, and fintthing one 
thing before he begins another, he is at 
no time in hurry and confufion, and 
often finds moments of leifure and re- 
laxation. 

Ubiquitus, on the other hand, though 
his whole live is {pent in trifles, takes 
hold even of trifles at the wrong end; 
engages in many trivial things at once ; 
and fini.hes no part of what he under- 
takes. He feems to have no determin. 
ate object of purfuit; and his friends 
are at a lofs to conieéture how he em- 
ploys himfelf; while he is inceffanty 
complaining ot the prefiure and anxiety, 
which are eccaiioned by the multipii- 
city of his affars. The reader will 
form a clearer idea of the difference of 
theie characters, if I relate exaétly the 
converfation that paffed the other morn- 
ing. 

Attentus called juft at nine o'clock, 
and found me at breakfait. After in- 
forming me what he withed, he requeit- 
ed me to take my breaktait leifurely, as 
he could, without inconvenience, wait 
afew minutes. I roie from the table, 
and handed him.the account 1 had ftat- 
el, and mentioned, that he could exa 
mine it, at his ledure. “ It is my 
practice,” faid he, * to complete every 
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thing of this kind on the fpot.” He 
foon went through the examination, 
made his remarks, and was again at 
leifure. I enquired of him if he knew 
how the wind ftood, and whether the 
Britifh packet would fail that day ? “ I 
know very well,” faid he, ‘* how the 
wind is ; becaufe 1 am looking for a vet- 
fel from the Welt Indies; but I know 
nothing of the packet, as I do not deal 
in Europe. It runs in my mind, how- 
ever, that I heard fomebody {peaking 
of the matter; but who the perion was, 
or what he faid, I donot remember, as 
I never charge my memory with what 
does not relate to my own affairs.” 
In examining fome papers, I was rather 
flower than commen ; and defired Atten- 
tus to excufe me, as I was at the thea- 
tre the evening before, and had not ta- 
ken my ufual hours of fleep. ‘ Thez- 
tre,’* cried he ; “‘ are the players in town ; 
how long have they been here ?”” ** Six 
weeks,” replied I. “‘ Have they, indeed,” 
faid Attentus, ** I never heard a word of 
it before.” “* But,”’ continued I, * do 
you not read the new{papers ?” ** I take 
the newfpapers,” anfwered he, ** but I 
enly peruie fuch parts of them as give 
information about my particular line of 
bufineis.”” It happened, in the courte 
of converfation, that I afked him if he 
had attended the debates of congrefs. 
He told me he had once been in the gal- 
lery, that his neighbours fhould not fay 
he was an antifederalitt; but that he 
thought the bufinefs would go on as 
well without his company as with it, 
and he fhould attend no more. “If you 
have leifure,”’ faid I, ** you fhould be pre- 
fent at fome of the debates, as they 
concern the mercantile intereit, who in 
the firft inftance muit pay the duties.” 
*« As to leifure,”’ faid he, “* I have fome ; 
but my attending at the gallery will 
neither make the duties more or les. 
I thali find cut what they are, fatt e- 
nough. ‘The obd duties were land with- 
out my knowledge, but I foon had peo- 
ple after me to put me in mind ot the 
bufinefs. Betides, the members of con- 
grefs will not fiay in my ftore and watch 
tor cuftomers while I ani in their ealie- 
' 
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when I mentioned that I would walk a 
little way with hin. ** Well,” faid he, 
‘if you are going my way, I have no 
objection.””  Juit as we were at the 
door, Ubiquitus came up and interrupt- 
ed my walk. 
He took me by the hand, and witha 
perplexed countenance, faid, he never 
was in fuch an hurry in his lite ; that he 
could fearce itay to apologize for not 
ftaying longer. However, while he 
was making theie complaints, he fol- 
lowed me fatrly into the heute. I urg- 
ed hin totake a chair, and tury a few 
miautes. * No,” replied he, * I could 
not wait ten minutes, if you would give 
me ten guineas. I have every thing to 
do this morning. It was my intention 
to have wrote half a doven letters betove 
this hour of the day ; but I thall not 
write one before dinner ; and after all, 
fhal] net find leifure to hear the debaies 
of congrefs.”” I continued to urge him 
to take a feat, and recover a little trom 
his fatigue; but he feemed offended at 
the requelt, and feil into a run of con. 
verfation that I thought he never would 
have finifued. He held one of the but- 
tons of iny coat with his left hand, that 
my impatience fhould net force me trom 
him; and extended his right arm, that 
he nught the more emphatically exprefs 
the neceffity of lcaving me immediately, 
As nearly as IT can recoliect, the foi- 
lowing are afew of the remarks and 
queries he made: ** Have you heard of 
the arrivals at Philadelphia from the 
Eaft Indies? There was an excellent 
play laft night, but I could not fipd 
time to attend. Do you not think the 
addrefs from the methodiit clergy to 
the prefident, was modeitly done? The 
bank, Iam told, are {paring of their dif- 
counts now-a-days. Whom do they talk 
of as chief jufiice of the united {tates ? 
1 fear I fhall lofe a beaver-hat refpecting 
the iffue of the election for governor. 
What a perplexity it is to be fo hurried ; 
you fee my hair is not combed; and [ 
fuppote my barber will callfeveral times 
betore I can be ready for him. My 
letters are unaniwered for a long while 
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ceive them? Attentus tells me he never 
leaves any thing undone, after the pro- 
per time of doing it. ‘ Well he may,” 
replied Ubiquitus, ‘* for he has nothing 
to do but to take care of his bulinets. 
The cafe is quite otherwife with me. 
I have a whole cheft of papers lying in 
heaps and confufion, and I do not even 
recollect the contents of half of them.” 
I began to be weary of ftanding, and as 
my friend could not tarry long enough 
to fit down, I propoted a walk by way 
of relief to mylfelt. Ubiquitus joined 
in the propofal, and as he had much bu- 
finefs abroad, andI had none, I left it 
with him to direé the courfe of our 
rambles. ‘ We will go,” faid he, 
“* ftop! I have fo many places to vifit, 
I hardly know which to call at firft. 
Upon the whole I will accompany you 
wherever you pleafe.”” My walk did 
not give the relief I expefted, for Ubi- 
quitus ftopped to fpeak with fo many 
perfons in the ftreets, that I was almoft 
as ftill, as before I left the houfe; and 
I am notcertain I fhould have efcaped 
from my confinement for feveral hours, 
if a gentleman had not invited Ubiqui- 
tus to go with him to a billiard table. 
This fuggeftion fo pleafed him, that he 
took his leave of me, and I did not 
imagine I fhould fee him again that 
day. However it happened Ubiquitus and 
myfelf were todine atthe fame place. I 
called at the hour of invitation, and none 
of the company were miffing but U- 
biquitus. When dinner had waited for 
him nearly half an hour, he came in fo 
extremely exhaufted with the fatigues 
of the morning, that I feared he had 
loft his appetite. He expreffed a little 
regret that the company had waited for 
him, but obferved, that they knew fo 
well how difficult it was for him to be 
exact to his appointments, that no a- 
pology was requifite. I perceived, how- 
ever, that his hurry did not prevent his 
doing juitice to the dinner and wine : and 
indeed. before evening he feemed well 
fatisfied with the pofition he had taken. 
NUMBER VII. 
In vain Avaro rolls to heaven his eyes, 
In vain his prayers afcend in gvoans and 
fighs ; 
Vou, VII, No. I, 
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For he, who never felt another's woes, 
Can ne'er be grateful for what God be- 
ftows. 
HARITY is the firft of all the 
graces—the child of virtue—the 
firit-born of heaven!—the connecting 
link between divinity and humanity— 
the only medium of intercourfe between 
earth and heaven: to that a mind, def- 
titute of this divine principle, knows 
nothing of real religion—is a total 
ftranger to the genuine fpirit of chrif- 
tianity, and to every anticipation of 
the joys of paradife. 

** Charity never faileth’—it is a per- 
petual current of good-will and compaf- 
fion, that flows towards the whole fa- 
mily of mankind, and viiits with par- 
ticular delight, the chiliren of forrow 
and wretchednefs. 

Charity defpifes all diftin&tions—it 
feels its connexion with every fon and 
daughter of affliétion : for partiality and 
prejudice damp the fire, and extinguifh 
the very embers of humanity and love. 

Charity is aétive and diligent, in 
proportion to its means of benevolence 
—cafual opportunities of communicat- 
ing, and doing good, do not circum- 
fcribe its benignity—it feeks for objects 
of diftrefs in their lone receffes. 

While the habitual fons of want ob- 
trude their neceffities to the public view 
—modeft, but unfortunate merit often 
perifhes in its humble retreat from ob- 
fervation. 

The benevolent mind contemplates 
its duty in every form—it recognizes it 
in every adventitious circumftance of 
mifery—and with alacrity fearches out 
the fecret abodes of the widow and the 
fatherlefs, who have none to help. 

It has been obferved, that of all the 
failings charged upon good men in ferip- 
ture, the crime of avarice is never men- 
tioned—an hard and unfeeling temper 
is fo contrary to the fpirit of the gof- 
pel, that it may with truth be faid, thoie 
who fhut up all bowels of compailion 
towards the poor, are totally deititute 
of the love of God. 

“© The liberal mind devifeth liberal 
things’—and, next to relieving the im- 
mediate wants of the poor, our duty is 
E 
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to devife plans which may abate human 
mifery, and capacitate thofe of the com- 
munity. who are moft peculiarly liable 
to misfortunes, for laying fuch founda- 
tions in early life, as will moft effeétu- 
ally guard the avenues of want and 
wretchednefs in riper years: fuch, I 
conceive, is providing the means of e- 
ducation, upon fo liberal, eafy, and ex- 
tenfivea fyftem, as that all, of every 
rank, may be equally benefited by the 
inftitution—for that is the beft charity, 
which prevents the ills of life. Would 
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we wifh thet the preaching of the gof- 
pel thould not be loft labour and expenie 
—would we with that the children of 
the poor fho-ld efcape the confequences 
of ignorance and impiety, and become 
ufeful to themfelves, and bieflings to 
fociety—let a wide door be thrown open 
to thein, for acquiring a plain, but uie- 
ful education: human wifdom and be- 
nevolence cannot contrive any expedi- 
ent fo competent to thefe objects, as 
PUBLIC FREE SCHOOLS. 

New York, December 16, 1789 
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MIS CEL 
Effay on the influence of religion, in 
crvilfociety. By the rev. Thomas 
Reefe, A. M. pafor of the prefby- 
terzan church at Salem, S.C. 
NUMBERI, 
HAT our laws do not operate 
with fufficient force, is a truth 
too glaring to efcape obfervation. It 
is feen—felt—and lamented by every 
fincere lover of his country. Different 
caufes, no doubt, co-operate to produce 
this eti&ct. To inveitigate all thefe, 
does not fall within my present defign ; 
though it might be of fingular fervice to 
the ftate: for as in the human, fo in 
the body politic, the caufe of a difeale 
being once difcovered, the remedy is 
more eafily prefcribed, and the deleteri- 
ous effe&t more fuccefsfully counteracted. 
It ismore to my purpofe, to obferve, that 
the general neglect of religion, which 
prevails among us, is one great, if not 
the chief caule, why our laws are fo 
feeble in their operation. Immorality 
is the natural confequence of impiety. 
An religious will always be an umino- 
ral, people: and among fuch, good and 
wholefome laws can never be executed 
with punctuality. 
Some of our laws may be erroneous 
or defeétive—and not framed with a 
fufficient regard to the fpirit of the peo- 
ple ; and this hath been affigned by tu- 
perficial thinkers as the only reafon why 
they are not carried into execution. 


L ANI E S. 

mark of all human productions, are in 
general falutary, and calculated to pro- 
mote our political happinefs, if they 
were properly executed. Here lies the 
grand defett—a defect, which is not to 
be attributed folely, or even principally, 
to the badnefs of oui laws—but to fome 
other caufes. Whatever these may he, 
the effect as fufficiently alarming ; and 
threatens afpeedy dilfolution of our go- 
vernment. Let cur laws be ever fo 
good, if they are nat properly execute |, 
our government can be of no long du- 
ration. F 

Atranfient view of thofe ftates and 
kingdoms, which have made the moft 
ftriking figure in the hiftory of the 
world, and which have been moft re- 
nowned for the felicity of their govern- 
ment, will convinceus, that religion was 
by them always confideied as a matter 
of great importance to civil fociety. 

The greateft politicians, and moft 
celebrated legiflators of antiquity, de- 
pended much on this, to give fanétion 
to their laws, and make them operate 
with vigour and facility. 

Ti we carefully confider the nature of 
religion and of civil government, we 
will be led to conclude, that in this 
they did not aét at random—but from 
the moft profound knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and the dictates of the 
foundeft policy. The manners of the 
people, though fo little attended to by 


This, I think is a great miftake. Our our legiflators, are confeffed by all to 
laws, though they may partake of that be of the utmott confequence in a com- 
umperfeétion, which is the common monwealth. The moft profligate poli- 
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ticlan can expatiate on the neceffity of 
good morals; but we hear little of re- 
hgion, from our mott refpeétable ftatef- 
men. When the difcuffion is of poli- 
tics, the is generally kicked out of doors 
as having nothing to do either with mo- 
rality or civil policy. The inieparable 
connexion between this daughter of 
heaven, and her genuine offspring, 
morality—is forgotten—and her influ- 
ence on civil fociety almoft wholly o- 
verlooked. For the better arrangement 
oi our thoughts on this extenfive fub- 
ject, we thall— 

I. Confider religion under its more 
general notion, as comprehending the 
belief of a deity, a providence, and a 
fuiure ftate of rewards and punifhments. 

IJ. We fhall confider the chrittan 
religion in particular ; and, as we pals 
along, endeavour to fhew the influence 
of both on civil fociety. 

That religion is of great importance 
to fociety, is univerfally acknowledged. 
Atiuming this for granted, let us pro- 
ceed to enquire how it operates, to pro- 
duce thofe effects, which are confefled 
to be of fuch fingular fervice, It isa 
cominon obfervation, that we are fo 
formed, asto be greatly influenced by 
whatever works upon our hopes or our 
fears. Now, it is by taking hold on 
thefe, that religion produces thofe falu- 
tary effects, of which we now {peak ; 
thus reftraining men from vice, by the 
dread of punithment—and alluring them 
to virtue, by the hope of reward. 
Thefe are the two principles, or if you 
pleale, paffions, in human nature, which 
firft prompted men to enter into the fo- 
cial union—fear of violence from each 
ocher—and hope of fecuriiy by affocia- 
tion. And it is only by working on 
thefe paflions, that the union of men, 
in the focial {tate, can be rendered per- 
manent, and laws operate with that e- 
nergy, which is necellary to obtain 
their end. 

Thofe who firmly believe, that there 
is a God, who governs the world, who 
fees all their aétions, and who will cer- 
tainly reward virtue and pumfh vice— 
mutt undoubtedly be influenced by this 
belief—and reftrained, at Icaft in fome 
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meafure, from evil, and excited to good. 

It mutt be confeffed, indeed, that there 
are too many, that profefs to believe 
the doétrines of religion, who yet feem 
to be very little influenced by them. 
Hurried away by the violence of their 
paffions, they frequently tranfgrefs the 
bounds, which religion prefcribes ; and 
prefer the gratification of prefent ap- 
petite, to the enjoyment of future 
good. But we muft not hence con- 
clude, that religion is in no degree a 
curb to the licentioufnefs of men. ‘Thofe, 
who, in fome inftances, aét thus con- 
trary to their principles, would go much 
further, were they void of thofe prin- 
ciples, and the reins laid on the neck of 
appetite. It will not follow, that be- 
cauie religion does nct reftrain from im- 
morality, totally and univerially, there- 
fore it is no reftraint at all. By the 
fame way of reafoning, we might prove, 
that civil laws lay no reftraint upon men, 
becaufe they do not entirely reftrain all 
men, atall times, and in all inftances, 

NUMBER Il. 

N order that we may be more fully 

convinced of the utility, and even 
neceffity of religion, to the well-being, 
we might venture to fay, to the very 
exiftence of civil fociety, it will be ne- 
ceflary to enquire a little into the effen- 
tial defeéts of the beft-conttituted go- 
vernment poffible. 

If we confider the end of civil focie- 
ty, and the evils it was defigned to re- 
medy, we will be convinced, from its 
very nature, that it cannot reach that 
end, nor guard againit thoie evils— 
without the aid of religion. Let it fuf- 
fice, to obferve, that fecurity of life, 
liberty, and property, 1s the preesie and 
fpecific end of the focial compaét. O- 
ther advantages it brings with it, and 
anfwers many other valuable purpofes. 
But the evils, for which itwas defign- 
ed as a remedy, are injuttice, vio- 
lence, rapine, mutual flaughter, aud 
bloodfhed. The manner, in which men 
aim at the cure of theie evils, is by laws 
enacted with common confent, enforced 
by a fanction, and committed to the ma- 
giltrate, to be ftri¢tiy and impartially 
carried into execution. 
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That civil government may fully and ing any further into this fubjett, we 
completely obtain its end, itis neceflary hall take it for granted, that civil fo- 
that its laws fhould have fuch a fanc- ciety, in itfelf, totally wants. one of 
tion, and operate in fucha manner, as_ thofe fan&tions which are neceffary to 
to prevent or punifh all crimes what- enforce its laws. That this is a very 
foever, which may be injurious tothe great and effeptial defeét, will, we hope, 
community or tend to its diflolution. beallowed by every competent judge. 

t will, I fuppofe, be readily granted, How, and in what degree religion fup- 
on all hands, that there never were, nor plies this defeét, will be feen hereafter. 
ever will be, laws fo fanétioned, as to At prefent, let us a little enquire, 


operate inthis manner. Hence appears Il. Into the effeéts of punifhment, 
the infufficiency of civil fociety to an- confidered as a fanétion. This is the 
{wer its end. proper and only fanétion of civil laws. 


The two great fanétions of all laws But how imperfeétly it can be enforced 
have been generally reckoned, reward by fociety, will appear from the fol- 
and punifhment : and, indeed, without lowing confiderations : 


thefe two fanctions, every one mutt fee, I. Civil government cannot punifh 
that government cannot, in any tolera- fecret crimes. 
ble degree, anfwer its end, or laws o- That thefe abound in every fociety, is 


perate in fuch a manner as is neceflary, matter of univerial experience : that 
to fecure its very exiftence. But civil they are injurious to it, is too plain to 
fociety, without the fupport of religion, admit of the leaft doubt ; that they are 
is altogether deftitute of one of thefe even multiplied by it, a little attention 
fanctions ; and can apply the other but to human nature, will evince. When 
in a very partial mapner, and under men are reftrained from open tranfgref- 
great reftrictions. 
I. Civil fociety whoily wants the 
fanction of reward. laws. And here I imagine, if any 
In an age and place fo highly en- where, it is, that fo many have fallen in- 
lghtened an the nature and principles to a miftake in this matter. To this it 
vt found policy, I fhall not enter into may be briefly replied, that protection is 
iormal proof, that reward is not, and adebt due from all to every individual, 
«winot be the fanction of civil fociety, for that portion of his natural liberty, 
nhdered in itielf. It will be fuffici- which he hath given up, in the original 
cnt juit to obferve, “that no flate what- compaét. If protection, in ftriét pro- 
ever can poflets a fund large enough to priety of fpeech, be reward—then with- 
reward ajl its fubjeéts for obedicnce to drawing it muft be punifhment ; which 
the laws, unleis © be firft drawn from it is not invariably, but only accidental - 
them by a tax, to be paid back as are- ly. The confequence of withdrawing 


NOTE. 


ward.’ Government can, indeed, and protection is, or at at leaft always ought 
it hath been the cuftom in all govern- tobe, banifhment., But banifhment is 
ments, to reward particular fubjeéts, not always a punifhment. It becomes 
for eminent fervices ; but every onemuit fo only by accident. It is fo intention- 
fee, that this is fomething verw diffe ally, but not always coniequentially. 
cot from the idea of reward, confidered Punifhment is not of the effence of ba- 
as the fanction of civi laws. A re- nifhment ; for it would be caly to put a 


} rely . re 4jyer 5 i : 1 
ward, barely for obedience to the good cafe, where banifiment muit be confi- 
, Sof 7 , 
and wholefome laws of his country, dered, not as a puniihment but a very 


is what no wile tubiect e tpects, and no great blefling. This thews, that pro- 
locwety can * bettow. Without enter- tection, confidered as a reward, is not 
NOTE. the ianclion of human laws, in the fame 


* iin te i 
It may, perhaps, be faid, that pro- fenie that punithment is, to which it 
tection rs the reward conterred on every ought to be properly oppofed, uw in iced 


mdividual, for his obiervance of the it be the fandtion ot reward. 
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fion, by the terror of laws, and the 
dread of pun:fhment, it is natural for 
them to fly to the covert of fecrecy, 
that they may evade the laws, and ef- 
cape with impunity. They know, that 
civil judicatures take cognizance only 
of thofe crimes, which are apparent : 
and if they can only conceal thew guilt 
from the eyes of men, they are fure’ to 
efcape that punifhment, which as the 
fanétion of human laws. This will de- 
ter them from open violence ; but at 
the fame time, fpur them on to fecret 
craft and ftratagem. This wil lead 
them to ftudy and wnprove ali the la- 
tent arts of muichtet and malice: and 
the very fecurity which fociety affords, 
by throwing men off their guard, gives 
defigmng villsins an opportunity of 
practifing thefe with greater fucce/s. I 
crave the reader's particular attention to 
this circumftance ; as it is of the firft 
importance to the point m hand ; and in 
the cleareft manner fhews the neceflity 
of religion in civil government. 

Ii. Civil fociety not only cannot pu- 
nith fecret crimes, but, m fome cates, 
capnot adequately punith even fuch as 
are apparent, and can be clearly proven. 
So wordinate are the appetites of men— 
and fo violent the nmpuile of the feniual 
paffions—that the fevere punithment of 
one crime, would, fometimes, open a 
door to others of a more atrocious na- 
ture and pernicious tendency. We give 
only one inftance of this kind. The 
judicious reader may, if he be fo difpo- 
fed, fupply others of a fimmular nature. 
Fornication is undoubtedly myurous, 
and attended with very pernicious con- 
fequences to a ftate ; but notwithftand- 
ing this, it would not be wifdom in any 
government to punifh st in proportion 
to its evilinfluence. The reafon 1s, be- 
caule fuch puntthment would lead to 
more flagitious lults—to more enormous 
and to unnatural crumes. Accordingly, 
we find, that no great, wife, and flow- 
nihiog community hath ever punithed 


formation, as its permcious effects on 
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III. Imperfect rights, by fome termed 
the duties of imperfect obligation— 
fuch as gratitude, hofpitality, charity, 
&c.—are not the proper objects of civil 
laws. They cannot conveniently reach 
thefe ; nor entorce the obfervance of 
them by penal fanétion. We have no 
laws among us to punith the neglect of 
thefe duties ; and civil focrety, at leaft in 
its legiflative capacity, takes no notice of 
them: tor this I fuppote, two reafons 
may be given. 

1. The violation of thefe is not fup- 
poted fo mmediately and directly to 
ftrike at the exiftence of the focial union, 
as the violation of the duties of pertedt 
obligation. 

If. There can be no precife and 
fixed rule laid down, for the regulation 
of men’s conduct with refpeét to thele 
duties. 


(To be continued.) 
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Extradl of a letter to the honowrah/e 
William Samuel Johnfoa, L. L. D. 
prehdent of Columbia college in 
New York, from the Aonowrable 
Hugh Wiilamjon, M.D, and 1, 
L. D. dated 14th Sept. 17%. 


‘s HILE the citszens of the 
W united ftates are thaking off 
the chains of political preyudice, and 
making improvements in uletul know 
ledge—1t may be queftioned whether the 
ring generation are conducted by the 
fhorteft path in purfuit of knowledge, 
or continue to be decerved and led aitray 
by the myftic charm of ancient opimen 
It has long been confidered as neceflary 
tor every youth, who would make af 
gure in lite, to underftand Latin and 
Greek. Five or fix years mutt be de 
voted to the fhudy of dead languages 
This is a heavy tax on life. Does it 
appear to be a neceflary tax’ * Lite is 
fhort,’ fays H ppocrates, ‘and the art 
s long. If this obfervation was proper, 
when referred to the healing art alone, it 
muft be extremely proper, when rete 
red to all that a man fhoukd learn, in or- 
der to become a ulectul member of foci- 
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employments of life. Deduét the years 
of childhood, and a moderate time for 
learning to read and write our national 
language—half the remaining time of 
difcipline is fpent—in what ? Not in 
tearning moral duties and civil hiftory— 
nor the nature and ufe of things ; but in 
learning the names of things, in a lan- 
gmiage that we are never to fpeak. 

To a native of China or Japan, this 
would appear worfe than ridiculous ; he 
muft call itthe murder of time. We 
ean eafily difcover the origin of this 
grievous fervitude ; but we cannot pof- 
tibly determine why it fhould be entail- 
éd upon civilized Europeans and their 
pofterity forever. While the fciences 
were buried under the ruins of Greece 
and Rome, the only thing called learn- 
ing appears to have been in the hands of 
the clergy. They were obliged to read 
Latin, that they might be able to read 
their prayers ; and they were too lazy to 
learn any thing befides. The educa- 
tion of youth was im their hands ; be- 
caufe they were the only men of letters : 
and it was natural for them to be zea- 
lous in praife of Latin, while it was the 
only knowledge by which they were dit- 
tinguifhed from the ignorant vulgar. 
Viewing the fubie& in this hght, we 
cannot wonder, that the Latin tongue 
hrs long been regarded as the firit of 
all human attamments. 

For many ages, books were ufually 
written in this language ; becaufe it was, 
in fome manner, ficred ; and becaufe 
the readers of books underftood no other 
common language. Hence it was, that 
the man, who defired to read books in 
Jaw, phyfic, or theology, was obliged to 
underftand L atin. How does ith appen, 
that we are ftill obliged to learn Latin, 
after the original caufe has been re- 
moved—every ufctul book being now 
publified in the mother tongue ? Is it 
not becaufe our anceitors trod in this 
path—and becaufe teachers of Latin and 
Greek are more numerous than teach- 
ers of philofophy ? Memory alone is 
required ; genius and underitanding be- 
ing equaily unneceflary to forming a 
teacher of languages. 

It is true, that other reafons have been 
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given forthe ftudy of Latin and Greek. 
Weare told, that a thorough acquain- 
tance with the Greek and Roman claf- 
fics is neceffary to making an accurate 
fcholar, and to a a good tafte. 
This argument wou]d be incomprehen- 
fible toa learned Afiatic. He might 
poffibly enquire, whether the careful 
ftudy of Englith or French grammati- 
cally, did not tend as much towards 
forming an accurate ‘cholur, as the ftudy 
of Latin ? Whether the learned Komans, 
who generally underftood two langua- 
ges, had more tatte than the Greeks, who 
underftood none but their own? Per- 
haps he might be told, that the advan- 
tage is fuppofed to have been in favowr 
of the Greeks : perhaps, it was becaufe 
they cultivated their own language alone. 

It is admitted that modern practice 
of law or phyfic are not fuppofed to be 
learned and good, uniefs they ere varie- 
gated, fhaded, and ornamented by 
phraies of Latin or Greek. Every pro- 
cefs at law muit be tiluminated by two 
or three Latin words ; every medical 
prefcription muft, at leaft, begin with a 
Latin word, which ferves as an amulet ; 
and books, in the learned profeffions, are 
univerfally larded with technical phrafes, 
fentences, or quotations, in Greek or 
Latin ; juft as we fee mafons infert a 
few itones in the front of a brick houé ; 
who, by the way, liave the better reafon 
for their practice. Perhaps, the time 
may come, when books fhail be wholly 
written in one language ; and when gen- 
tlemen of the fac uity and of the long 
robe may expeét the reputation of being 
learned, without being obliged to pelt 
their audience with hard words, that are 
not underftood. 

I do not complain of the old cuftom, 
merely becau(le it was founded on igno- 
rance, nor becaufe it confumes much 
time and labour to hitle purpofe ; but 
becaufe I would redeem the time, that is 
prodigally expended on dead languages, 
for acquiving knowledge that is orna- 
mentil and may be ufeful in every path 
of life. 

According to the general practice, 
fome years are develnd to mathematics, 
lugic, ethics, and the frit lines of natu- 
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tural and experimental philofophy ; but 
thefe, atter we have paffed through a long 
and gloomy portico of Latin and Greek, 
ufually conftitute the whole academic 
ftructure : and we ftop at the very en- 
trance upon ufeful and praétical know- 
ledge. Chymiftry, botany, and the 
feveral other branches of natural hiftory 
—the philofophy of hufbandry and the 
mechanic arts—are coinmonly regarded 
as ufelefs or impracticable attainments. 
I don’t know that any profefforthip has 
ever been eftablifhed for the purpoies 
laft mentioned ; nor have I feen any 
books, that feem to have been written 
with the view to conduéling youth 
through the feveral branches of fuch 
a ftudy. Chymitry and botany are 
ufually neglected as fubjects of no im- 
portance, unlefs by accident to the me- 
dical tribe: and a general acquaintance 
with animate and imanimate nature has 
not been confidered in our f{chools as an 
objeét of purfuit. The philofophy of 
the mechanic arts has not been fyfte- 
matically treated , in other words, the 
chymical principles, which avail in the 
operations of different arults, have not 
been explained and applied. The late 
dr. Lewis feems to have had this obie& 
in view when he began his Commercium 
Philofophico-technicum. He gave the 
hiftory of gold, filver, and platina for 
the benefit of artifts who work in thofe 
metals ; but he went little farther. There 
was a large field before him, and he mutt 
have become voluminous or lefs mi- 
nute. We find occafional remarks, or 
detached eflays, on farming, malting, 
brewing, diltilling, dying, tanning, 
baking, and other arts ; but thefe fub- 
jects in general are not treated fcientifi- 
cally: for the writers have not been 
chymiitts. 
(To be continued.) 
+O: af] |]>-:- 
Letter from dr. Franklin, to John 
Alleyne, e/qutre. 
Dear jack, 
OU defire, you fay, my impartial 
Y thoughts on the fubjeét of an ear- 
ly marriage, by way of anfwer to the 
nuinberle/s objections that have been 


made by numerous perfons to your own. 


You may remember, when you confult- 
ed me on the occafion, that I thoughr 
youth on both fides to be no objeétion. 
Indeed, from the marriages which have 
fallen under my-obfervation, I 2m rather 
inclined to think, that early ones ftand 
the beit chance for happinefs. The tem- 
pers and habits of the young are not 
yet become fo {tiff and uncomplying, as 
when more advanced in life ; they form 
more eafily to each other ; and hence 
many occafions of difguft are removed. 
And if youth has lefs of that prudence, 
which is neceflary to manage a family— 
yet the parents and elder friends of 
young married perfons are generally at 
hand, to afford their advice, which am- 
ply fupplies that defett: and by early 
marriage, youth is fooner formed to re- 
gular and ufeful life ; and pofibly fome 
of thofe accidents or connexions, that 
might have injured the conftituuon, or 
reputation, or both, are thereby hap- 
pily prevented. Particular circumitan- 
ces, of particular perfons, may poffibly 
fometimes make it prudent to delay en- 
tering into that ftate ; but in general 
when nature has rendered our bodies fit 
for it, the prefumption is in nature’s fa- 
vour, that fhe has not judged amifs in 
making us defire it. Late marriages 
are often attended, too, with this fur- 
ther inconvenience, that there is not the 
fame chance, that the parents fhall live to 
fee their offspring educated. ‘¢ Late 
children,” fays the Spanith proverb, 
“* are early orphans ;”’ a melancholy re- 
exion to thofe whofe cafe it may be ! 
With us in America, marriages are ge- 
nerally inthe morning of our life ; our 
children are therefore educated and ict- 
tled in the world by noon; and thus 
our bufinefs being done, we have an at- 
ternoon and evening of cheerful leifure 
to ourfelves, fuch as our frend at pre- 
fent enjoys. By thefe early marriages, 
we are bleft with more children ; and, 
from the mode among us, founded by 
nature, of every mother fuckling and 
nurfing her own child, more of them 
areraifed. Thence the fwift progre(s 
of population among us, unparalleled ia 
Europe. In fine, 1 am glad you are 
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married ; and congratulate you moft 
cordially upon it. You are now in the 
way of becoming a ufeful citizen : and 
you have efcaped the unnatural ftate of 
celibacy for lite—the fate of many here, 
who never intended it—but who, hav- 
ing too long poitponed the change of 
their condition, find, at length, that it is 
too late to think of it; and fo live all 
their hives ina fituation that greatly lef- 
fens aman’s value—an odd volume of 
a fet of books bears not the value of 
its proportion to the fet—what think 
you of the odd half of a pair of {cil- 
fars ?—it can’t well cut any thing—it 
may poflibly ferve to fcrape a trencher. 
Pray make my compliments and beft 
wifhes acceptable to your bride. I am 
old and heavy ; or I fhould ere this have 
prefented themin perfon. I thall make 
but fmall ufe of the old man’s privi- 
lege, that of giving advice to younger 
friends. Treat your wife always with 
refpeét ; it will procure refpect to you, 
not from her only, but from alli that ob- 
ferve it. Never ufe a flighting exprei- 
fion to her, even in jett; for flights in 
jeft, after frequent bandyings, are apt 
to end in angry earneit. Be ttudious in 
your profefiion ; and you will be learn- 
ed. Be induftrious and frugal ; and 
you will be rich. Be fober and tempe- 
rate ; and you will be healthy. Be m 
general virtuous ; and you will be nap- 
py! At leatt, you will, by fuch con- 
duét, ftand the beft chance for fuch con- 
fequences. I pray God to blefs you 
both ! being, ever, your affectionate 
triend, B. F. 
8 SE SD S&S --«>-- 
Letter from S. L. Mitchill, e/g. to 
profeffor Walker. 
HE ftate of New-York lies be- 
i tween the fortieth and forty- 
fifth degrees of north latitude; and 
on compairing it upon the globe, wath 
the parts of Europe fituated between the 
fame parallels, a itranger might be led 
to conjecture that its climate refembled 
that of the country between Naples and 
Venice, or Oporto and Bourdeaux— 
yet there is undoubtedly a confiderable 
difference ; fince it has been long known, 
that the temperatures of counties are 
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to be eftimated, not merely by their 
diftance from the equator, but alfo by 
their remotenefs from the margin and 
level of the ocean. ‘The following faéts 
and remarks may perhaps enable you to 
form fome idea of the climate of this 
ftate. 

In July 1788, the mercury im Far- 
enheit’s thermometer rofe in my cham- 
ber at New-York, as high as the hun- 
dred and third degree above o—and in 
February 1789, at Albany, it funk to 
the twenty-fourth degree below o—by 
the natural changes of the weather. 

During winter, if the quickfiiver de- 
icend as low as the third or tourth degree 
beyond o—thofe places of the rivers 
that are not covered with ice, emit co- 
pious vapours, which continue to rife 
until the cold abates. 1 know this to be 
a common appearance along the Hudion, 
between, New-York and Albany, and 
along the St. Lawrence, from Montreal 
to Quebec. To a fpectator, on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence—this va- 
pour, at a diitance, looks like a thick 
white cloud or fog-bank ; and, con- 
gealing, falls down in beautiful hoar- 
froft upon the branches of the neigh- 
bouring trees. The theory of its ele- 
vation and precipitation is probably the 
fame with that of the rile and conden- 
fation of the itream from a cauldron of 
warm water. 

In fuch fevere weather as this, the 
fmoke, proceeding trom chimneys, not- 
withitanding the denfe tate of the at- 
moiphere, does not mount up ina co- 
lumn, but defcends alinott direétly to the 
ground ; the reafon of which feems to 
be, that, as the heated air, coming from 
the chimney, is enabled, in the ordina- 
ry warnith of the atmoiphere, to carry 
aloft the fuliginous matter, with which 

it is replete, until cooled and attenuated 
by degrees, it difappears; fo im thefe 
cafes of extreme coldnefs, the rarified 
air of the chimney ts, immediately af- 
ter leaving the vent, deprived of its ac- 
quired heat, and rendered incapable of 
rifing ; it thererore lets fall to the earth, 
whatever of footy » clneritious, or watry 
iubitance, it had brought away with it 
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Many gentlemen, of the higheft re- 
fpe&tability and veracity among us, have 
affured me, that during very cold win- 
ters, they have often known frozen fifth 
brought to life, particularly bafs, perch, 
and trout. At fuch times, thete crea- 
tures are taken in nets, through holes cut 
into the ice, to fupply the markets. The 
water in which they live, is then chilled 
fo much, that the fifth, benumbed and 
torpid, can barely fwim. As foon as 
they are brought into the air, and laid 
upon the ice, they become ftiff and mo- 
tionlefs, and are thus carried to the places 
of fale. The purchafers of thee fith, 
which have been tranfported more than 
fifty miles, ina ftate of hard congela- 
tion, and kept out of their element for 
feveral days, have, on throwing them 
into the cold water to thaw, been {fur- 
prifed to fee them recover motion, fwim 
brifkly about, and feem as lively as ever. 
I tried feveral fets of experiments laft 
winter at Albany, in order to witnefs 
the fact with my own eyes; but the 
filh, which I procured, were too deli- 
cate, or the weather too warm for my 
purpofe—my fith all died before freez- 
ing ; whereas it is neceflary they fhould 
be fairly frozen, before expofure to air 
or privation of water kills them. 

Though I have not, as yet, actual 
experiments of my own, to vouch for 
this faét, yet fo much and fo weighty 
teftimony is brought in fupport of it, 
that I dare notany longer difbelieve. The 
recovery of frozen infects and congealed 
members of the human body, to life, 
ftrongly contirms the opinion. And we 
know that onions, turnips, and apples, 
can be completely iced without a de- 
ftruétion of their fine and tender texture. 
So potatoes and parfnips endure, often- 
times in the earth where they grow, the 
feverities of our winters, and revive in 
the fpring. What thall we think then ? 
we mutt confefs that the doétrine pre- 
valent among the philofophers of Eu- 
rope at this day, “* That living creae 
tures, completely frozen, are never again 
recoverable to life,’ is drawn from 
wrong premifes ; and the experiments 
made by freezing them artificially, in 
order to afcertain and ettablith the point, 
VoL. VII, No. I, 
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have not been conducted according to 
the method of nature. 

Our hares, which I take to be only 
a variety of the British {pecies, notwith- 
ftanding the contrary fentiments of fome 
refpectable authoriies, inhabit only 
the northern parts of the ftate ; and turn 
white in winters. 

The aurora borealis is fometimes 
fo bright, as to allow print in the {maii- 
eit fize of capitals to be read—and this 
brings to my recollection a piece of phoi- 
phorefcent wood, that I found a few 
nights ago, by the light of which [ 
could fee my watch, plainly enough to 
tell the time. Very large meteors are 
likewife noticed from time to time ; and 
are attended with fuch phenomena, as 
perfuaded me they are cauled by a traia 
of inflammable air, fet on fire by an 
eletrical {park. 

Lightning, during fummer and au- 
tumn, is very frequent, particularly near 
the iflands and fea-coait ; and (for what 
reafon I do not well underftand)— 
the thunder-fhowers almoft invariably 
come from the north-wett; it is re- 
markable, that the flafh will kill vege- 
tables no leis fuddenly than animals, 
by depriving them of their fufceptii- 
licy of excitanent by the ttimuli neceiia- 
ry to life, rather than by deitroying their 
organization : tor animated matter be- 
comes defunct in three ways: 1/t. By 
a deftruétion of organizations as by 
mortal wounds. 2d. When the orga- 
nization is entire, but iis capactiy to 
receive the impreffions of ftimuliis ta- 
ken away, as by long expofure to fixed 
or phiogilticated air, or by exceflive 
ele&trical fhocks. And jdly. Where 
the organization and capacity are com- 
plete ; but where, however, no ftimuli 
are applied, as in feeds and in eggs be- 
fore impregnation, and in animals not 
irrecoverably drowned, before refuici- 
tation. 

Ow thunder ftorms afford abundant con- 
firmation of dr.Hutton’s ingenious theo. y 
of rain: and, if confidered aright, ferve 
excellently well to explain what is cail- 
ed, the fulpentfion of clouds in the at- 
moiphere. Water, when diffolved in 
air, is invilible ; but, when precipitated, 
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immediately forms a cloud; the par- 
ticles of water, compofing this cloud, 
by their greater fpecific gravity tend 
downward, and reach the earth in the 
form of rain or mift—except the inter- 
jacent ftrata of the atmofphere redif- 
folve them, and caufe them once more 
to difappear. Clouds are inceffantly agi- 
tated by internal or external motion ; 
and whether the water-drops from them 
reach the ground or not, they perpetu- 
ally, from the moment of their foima- 
tion, defcend ; while the fame cauie, 
which formed the firft clouds, continu- 
ing, generates more; or, ceafing, al- 
lows the air to grow clear: clouds, 
therefore, are to be confidered as alter- 
ing their form and fubitance every mo- 
ment—and «as being fo variable and 
heavy, as not to admit of fufpenfion in 
air. The globules of the clouds, form- 
ed over our heads, have a conftant nifus 
ad capfum : and if the intervening air 
be in a condition fit for diffolving them, 
they are arrefted in their fall ; but other- 
wife reach the earth ; and in both cales, 
the matter of the clouds defcending, 
would quickly clear the atmofphere, 
did it not happen in the latter, that the 
precipitating procefs goes on, and pro- 
duces new clouds ; and this, we know, 
it fometimes does, for hours, days, and 
weeks, fucceflively. 

On Long Iiland, Indian corn is 
planted after the beginning, or about 
the middle of May: and the new crop 
is fit for grinding in one hundred and 
fitty days ; but the fame kind of grain, 
brought from Nova Scotia, grows here 
to maturity in ninety-fix days ; while 
that importedtrom Carolina, does not 
ripen in lefs than one hundred and nine- 
ty. Buckwheat grows froin the teed to 
perfeétion, in eighty-four days. 

Froft commonly occurs in every 
month of the year, excepting June, 
July, and Auguft; and has now and 
then happened even in June and Augutt. 
It comes frequently about the firft of 
September : and I remember that on the 
fourth day of May, 1774,a confiderable 
quantity of fnow tell. In the fpring, the 
bloffoms of peach, apple, and other fruit- 
trees, and the fprouting foliage of o*her 
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plants, are often hurt by it; yet it 
is not univerial over the tace of the 
country ; but, from caules, which I do 
not tully comprehend, prevails in low 
lands, vallies, and plains. 

Droughts of fx or eight weeks cone 
tinuance, fometimes parch us; and a- 
cain rain falis to the depth of five or ix 
inches on a level in four hours. 

Winds are very variable. The fea 
breezes, which blow from tlie iouth, 
are exceedingly regular ; they are our 
cooleit in fummer, and warmeit in win- 
ter. In winter, the north-weit winds are 
the moft boifterous and piercing ; thoush 
the north-eaft are generally attended 
with ftorms of {now and fleet. 

Great and fudden changes of wea. 
ther make our winters and {prings far 
lefs comfortable than they are in Cana 
da. In thofe northern regions, the peo- 
ple, accuitomed to a fteady and unre- 
mitting fiege of cold for a long timie, 
make fuitable fortification againit it ; 
but here, where the mercury finks from 
fixty to twenty in twelve hours—where 
the deep fnow of to-day is changed to 
water on the morrow—the inhabitants 
are unable to fecure themielves againtt 
fuch wregular attacks. Accordingly, 
the abundance of melting fnew and ice, 
which frequently overipreads the coun. 
trv, far and near, fub,ects thoie, whole 
feet are expofed to the floppy colliqua- 
tion, to colds, catarrhs, coughs, and 
their coniequences. And here dr. 
Biack’s theory of latent heat, receives 
fupport from every body's experience ; 
tor who, that has walked abroad in Fe- 
bruary or March, is ignorant, that li- 
quifying {now feels more cold and tn- 
comfortable than the froftieft dry wea- 
ther we have ? That perfon would de- 
ferve the praiies and rewards of his 
countrymen, who fhould contrive a 
cheap and eafy kind of ttuff for thoes, 

effectually capable of guarding againft 
this jort of wet and cold ; tor wool and 
leather are infufficient. 

Farmers find themfelves obliged to 
employ a large portion of their time, 
from the end of June to the middle of 
November, in providing end colle@ing 
forage for their live-fteck ; and they 
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are neceflitated to fodder them from a- 
bout Chriftmas or fooner, to Eafter or 
later. If the {pring is backward, the 
cattle are often exceedingly pinched, 
even unto ftarvation. A great defide- 
ratum in our hufbandry, is a whole- 
fome plant, that, by its early vegetation, 
will nourith cattle, during that interval 
in the fpring, from the time that pro- 
vender is coniumed, until the paftures 
are grown enough for grazing. The 
mangel wurtzel, or root of fcarcity, 
upon trial among us, does not bid fair 
to be of any great ule ; for befides, that 
its root is not fo large as has been re- 
prefented, its leaves are in feafon when 
we have commonly a fufficiency of other 
fuftenance. A plant more natural to 
our climate, called patience—which I 
take to be a {pecies of rumex—is feem- 
ingly better calculated to do good ; 
for from the experiments of that ac- 
complithed gentleman, Robert R. Li- 
vingiton, chancellor of this ftate, it is 
plain that this)rumex vegetates early, 
affords abundalice of leaves, and is re- 
lifhed by hor fes; black cattle, and fwine. 

The rein-deer_mofs, (lichen rangi- 
ferinus) grows in feveral parts of this 
ftate, New Jerfey, and Conneéticut ; but 
that ftrong and docile animal, the rein- 
deer, can never be dometticated in thefe 
latitudes ; for the heat of our fummers 
would kill him. 

I find it noted in my calendarium flo- 
rae, upon the information of {portimen, 
that wood-cocks ftay on Long-Ifland 
all the year ; and certainit is, that they 
hatch here fo early in the fpring, that 
the fnows and froft often are dettruc- 
tive to the brood. 

Long: I/land, May 14, 1789. 

> SSS v- 

Shetch of the life of tae late Natha- 
niel Greene, major general of the 
Jorces of the untied flates of Ame- 
rica. 


BY M. CAREY. 
HIS gallant officer, whofe death 
has been to generally and fo juft- 
ly regretted, was born in the town of 
Warwick, Kent county, RhoZe Mand, 





in or about the year 17413 and was 
the fecond fon of a refpeétable citizen of 
the fame name (defcended from fome 
of the firft fettlers in the colony) who 
was extenfively concerned in lucrative 
iron-works, the property of which, at 
his death, (prior to the late war) he left 
to his children. 

General Greene was endowed with 
an uncommon degree of judgment and 
penetration; which, with a benevolent 
manner and affable behaviour, acquir- 
ed him a number of valuable friends, 
by whofe intereft and influence he was, 
at an early period of life, chofen a 
member of affembly of the then colo- 
ny of Rhode Ifland. This truft, in 
which he gave the higheft fatisfaétion to 
his conftituents, he continued to poffefs, 
until the period when the folly and mad- 
nefs of England fevered a world from 
her empire. 

After the fkirmifhes at Lexington and 
Concord, when a fpirit of refiftance 
fpread, like wild-fire, over the conti- 
nent—Rhode Iiland was not deficient 
in her contributions for the general de- 
fence. She raifed three regiments of 
militia, the command whereof was given 
to mr. Greene, who was nominated bri- 
gadier-general. The liberty, fafety, and 
profperity of his country being expoted 
to imminent danger, the pacific princi- 
ples of quakerifin, in which he had 
been educated, proved iniufficient to 
combat the ardent {pirit of liberty, 
with which his bofom glowed. 

He led the troops, under his com- 
mand, to Cambridge; and was prefent 
at the evacuation of Bofton, by a force, 
which in England had been vauntingly 
ftated as treble the number that would 
be requifite to dragoon America into 
unconditional tubmiffion. 

General Greene’s mertt and abilities, 
as well in the council as in the field, 
were not long unnoticed by general 
Wathington, who repofed m him the 
utmoit confidence; and paid a particu- 
lar deference to his advice and opinion, 
on all occalions of doubt and difficulty. 
This excited the jealouty of feveral of- 
ficers, of older date, and higher rank, 


who were not wanting in endeavours to 
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fupplant him ; but in vain: the com- 
mander in chief knew and prized his 
worth as it deferved. 

He was appointed major-general, by 
congrefs, the 26th of Auguit, 1776. 
"Towards the clofe of that year, he was 
at the Trenton furprife ; and, at the be- 
ginning of the next, was at the battle 
of Princeton, twoenterprifes not more 
happily planned than judicioufly and 
bravely executed, in both of which he 
highly diftinguifhed himielt, terving his 
noviciate under the American Fabius. 

At the battle of Germantown, he 
commanded the left wing of the Ame- 
rican army—and his utmott endeavours 
were exerted to retrieve the fortune of that 
day, in which his conduct met with the 
approbation of the commander in chief. 

In March, 1778, he was appointed 
quarter-matter-general, which office he 
accepted under a ftipulation, that his 
rank in the army fhould not be affected 
by it, and that he fhould retain his 
richt to command, tn time of aétion, 
according to his rank and feniority. 
‘This he exercifed at the battle of Mon- 
mouth, where he commanded the right 
wing of the army. 

About the middle of the fame year, 
an attack being planned by the Ame- 
ricans, in conjunftion with the French 
fieet, on the Britith garrifon at New- 
port, Rhode Ifland, general Sullivan 
was appointed to the command, under 
whom general Greene ferved. ‘This at- 


tempt was untucceistul—t>e French 
ficet having failed out of harbor r, to 
engage lord How: {| t, they were 
difpert d by a ftorm: t the Ameri- 
cans were obliged to rail 1 fievre of 
Newport, mn ¢ \ . | 
Greene difplavet e of 
$kill, ! di ivi ii the a {yf 
After the hoy of the By: itith js 
nerals, to execute fome a ive ftroke 
to the northward, «vere fruttrated, they 
turned their att on tothe fouthe: 1 
ftates, as lefs capable ef detence, and 
more likely to reward the invaders with 
ampie pitincer, \ grand expecition 


was, in conis juence, plan ed it Ne . 


York, where the army embarked on 


the 26th of December, 1779; thev land. 


j 


{ January, 


ed on the 11th of February, 1780, 
within about thirty miles of Charletton, 
which, after a brave defence, was tur- 
rendered to fir Henry Clinton, on the 
12th of May. 

A feries of ill fuccefs followed this 
unfortunate event. The American 
arms in South Carolina were in ge- 
neral unfuccefsful ; and the inhabitants 
were obliged to fubmit to the invaders, 
whofe impolitic feverity was extremely 
il] calculated to anfwer any of the ob- 
jects tor which the war had been com- 
menced, 

Affairs were thus circumftanced, 
when general Wafhington appointed 
gene:al Greene to the command of the 
American forces in the fouthern dif- 
trict. He arrived at Charlotte on the 
fecond day of December, 1780, accom- 
panied by gen. Morgan, a brave officer, 
who had diftinguifhed himfelf to the 
northward, in the expedition againtt 
Burgoyne. He found the forces he 
was to command, reduced to a very 
fmall number,by defeat and by deferti- 
on. The returns were nine hundred 
and feventy continentals, and one thou- 
fand and thirteen militia. Military 
ftores, provifions, forage, and all things 
neceflary, were, if potlible, in a more 
reduced ftate than his army. His men 
were without pay, and almoft without 
clothing: and fupplies of the latter 
were not to be had, but trom a diftance 
of twohundred miles. In this perilous 
and embarrafled fituation, he had to op- 
pole a refpeétable and victorious army. 


Fortunately for him, the conduét of 


tome of the friends of royalty obliged 
numbers, otherwife difpoted to remain 
neviter, to take up arms in their own 
defence. This, and the prudent mea- 


{ures the general took for removing the 


innumerable dithiculties and difadvan- 
ta he was furroundei with, and for 
concilating the affections of the inha- 
bitants, foon brought together a confi- 

© force—tar inferior, however, 
to that of the Britifh, who deemed the 


country perfectly fubjugated. 
Atter he had recruited his forces 
with all the fiiends to the revolution that 


he could aflemble, he fent a confidera- 
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ble detachment, under general Morgan, 
‘to the weftern extremities of the fate, 
to protect the well-diipoied inhabitants 
from the ravages of the tories. This 
force, which was the firft that had for 
a contiderable time appeared there, on 
the fide of the Americans, inipired the 
friends of liberty with new courage, fo 
that numbers of them crouded to the 
ftandard of general Morgan, who at 
length became fo formidable, that lord 
Cornwailis thought proper to fend co- 
lonel Tarleton to diflodge him trom the 
{tation he had taken. ‘This ofhcer was 
at the head of a thoutand regular 
troo} 
came up, on the 17th of January, 1781, 
at a place called Cowpens, with ge- 


ys, and had two field pieces. He 


neral Morgan, whofe force was much 
inferior, and was compofed of two 
thirds militia, and one third continen- 
tals. An engagement was the imme- 
diate coniequence. 

The brevity of this fketch will not 
allow a detail of the diipotitions made 
on either fide. Let it iuthce to fay, 
that the brave Morgan gained a com- 
plete victory over an officer, the rapidi- 
dity and fuccefs of whole attacks, until 
that time, might have entitled him to 
make ule of the declaration of Caelar, 
Upwards of five 
hundred of the Britifh laid down then 


*¢ yeni, vidi, vici.”” 


arms, and were made priioncrs—a very 
contiderable number were killed. Eight 
hundred ttands of arms, two field - 
picces, and thirty-five baggage-wag- 
gons fell tothe victors, who had only 
twelve killed and iixty wounded. 

This brilhant fuccefs quite difcon- 
certed the plan of operations formed 
by lord Cornwallis. Having enter 
tained no ulea ot any enemy to oppote 
mn South Carolina, the conquett ot which 
he deemed complete, he had made every 
preparation tor carrying his arms to the 
northward, to gather the laurels which, 
he imagined, awaited him. He now 


found himielt obliged to pottpone this 


deiign. He marched wath rapulity at- 
t t ‘ lorg ly 7 not oniy 
toy » DUT to verge 
J The Amernecan ge 

aval, by a rapidity of movements, and 
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the interference of providence, eluded 
his efforts : and general Greene effected 
a junstion of the two divifions of his 
little army, on the 7th of February. 
Still was he fo far inferior to lord Corn- 
waillis, that he was obliged to retreat 
northward ; and, notwithitanding the 
vigilance and aétivity of his enemy, he 
brought his men in fatety into Virginia. 
(To be continned.) 


Fragment. 


ees OW {weet 1s the landfcape be- 

He us'— The dittant moun- 
tains mingle with the azure, andall be- 
tween is the fineft penciling of nature. 
The verdant lawn, the tufted grove, the 
dutky tower,the hanging wood,the wind- 
ing ttream, and tumbling watertall, com- 
pote the lovely picture before you. The 
air is perfumed, and gives the fenfes 
new power to enjoy the beautiful fcene. 
Bend, Eliza, for a moment, over the 
cryftal fountain befide you; and, in the 
reflexion of your owntorm, behold the 
molt charming picture of animated na 
ture. 

*** But the black clouds gather to 
gether ; the foreft bends beneath the blatt ; 
the rain defcends; and nature's duiky 
mantle o'erfpreads the profpect. “This 
{cene, too, has its beauties :—this, al- 
fo, has its refemblance in intellectual 
nature. Behold that faithful youth 
claiping the marble urn ot her » whole 
memory fills his heart! —Think you 
the evening-vigils ot his mourning love 
have no pleafure in them? Eliza, thole 
fond, faithful duties are worth a world 
ot joys, and turn his tears to rapture. 

*°* Look on that nakedrock, where 
the forlorn thepherd fearches in vain to 
pafture the only lamb the ftorm his 
letthim. That 


petrified by infentibility, which hears 


the cold flinty heart, 


not the cry, nor heeds the tears ot crav- 
ine Hine 

**¢ Let your eyes wander to the 
valley before you—rich in varied har- 
veits—and glowing with all the {plen 
dor of cull atjon That, I ra, 18 the 
generous mind, whofe toy 1s the com 
municauon of good, and wouid not ful. 
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fer, were it in its power, a craving eye 
or an aching heart in the world. 

*** Turn, now, I befeech you, to 
the defart behind you, and behold a for- 
horn, folitary being wandering over it. 
The flints have wounded his feet; his 
ftaff fcarce fupports his fteps; and the 
cutting blaft pierces his tattered raiment. 
He fometimes throws his meek eye to 
the gates of heaven : and, as if he re- 
ceived comfort from thence, he proceeds 
on his way. At this moment, a female 
form meets the traveller ; turns him a- 
fide from the inhofpitable path ; and con- 
duéts him to a funny hillock, where 
verdure fprings, where the fountains 
murmur, andthe myrtle grows. She 
covers him with her mantle, and wathes 
his wounds with her tears; fhe opens 
her wallet ; and, with aceleftial benefi- 
cence, fpreads atable for him in the de- 
fart. Am I not that mournful travel- 
ler,—and is it not Eliza, who has guid- 
ed my woe-worn fteps to the funny 
hillock, wher: I now folace my weary 
Spirit > * ** 

0 SO > -+- 


Fragment. 


RACE pofleffed in an eminent 

degree every mental quality that 
renders a woman amiable—every per- 
fonal endowment that renders a woman 
defirable— 

Prudence dictated her converfation 
—and Affability enlivened it—Good 
Humour fimled upon her cheek—and 
Senfibility fparkled in her eye. 

That heart mult be unfulceptib!e, in- 
deed, that could withftand the force of 
fuch a combination—a combination the 
more dangerous, becaule every look of 
Grace wis accompamed with a delicate 
humilitv—and ealy, innocent treedem, 
that captivates without defign. 

Grace was admired and refpeéted by 
all who knew her—She was beloved by 
Leontine. 

Leontine im an unguarded moment, 
difcloted his pafion to Grace—she 
heard him with attention, and fighed and 
blufhed.—He kitled her hand, and ga- 
ging on her with ardour, animated by 
hope—he would have preffed his tuit 


—but at that inftant, a tear ftarted from 
the eye of Grace, and rolled down her 
glowing cheek upon her bofom— 

The hopes of Leontine were chilled 
—his heart dropped blood, in fympathy 
with the tears which fell from the eyes 
ot Grace. 

Frederic was the friend of Leontine— 
adopted upon experience of fervices 
that true friendfhip only can perform— 
To him Leontine difclofed this incident. 

There can be but two caules, {aid 
Frederic, for thofe tears, which tell from 
Grace, and rendered you miterable— 
I fhould imagine, your declaration was 
not difpleafing to her ; but perhaps her 
heart had formerly been engaged—per- 
haps, at the inftant you prefled her, the 
recolie¢tion of fome miincere wretch, 
whom fhe once had loved, and who had 
deferted her affection—or of fome true 
heart, feparated from her by the hand 
of death, rufhed into her mind. 

Hold—-faid Leontine, interrupting 
his friend—my fancy can conceive the 
imagery of the {cene, of which you have 
opened the pro{pect.—At the mitent I 
was melted into tendernefs with love 
and gratitude—at the inftant I flatter- 
ed my fond heart, that I had touched 
the fenirbility of Grace in my favour, 
the effect was quite the contrary—l! raif- 
ed to her imagination fome abfent ob- 
ject upon whom her foul doated! for 
him fhe heaved her gentle boiom with 
fighs—for him fhe wept. 

You are deeply in love, faid Frede- 
ric—but perhaps this phantom I have 
railed is merely ideal ; the tears of Grace 
may have fallen from another caufe. 

You tcll me, that the.was bred in af- 
fi:ence. Now, my friend, there is an 
henett pride that arifes from education— 
Grace perhaps fighed and wept trom 
this caulte—fhe felt her pride hurt, that 
in the inttant you prefled her to the fur- 
render of her heart—that in the inftant 
fhe was about to furrender it—fthe could 
not accompany the gift with an offer 
ot fortune—Perhaps it was a ftruggle 
between generofity and love. 

That lea, fard Leontine, expands 
my tonl—I defpife fortune—but had I 
tac riches of Croefus—I would beftow 
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them upon Grace—Alas, I have no 
riches ! 

You wrong yourtelf, faid Frederic— 
you have a profeilion that leads to af- 
fluence, which mult injure you a com. 
petency—a union with Grace wouid 
ftimuloce your induftry, increafe your 
connexons, and dimimih your ex- 
pentes ; and bel:eve me, my friend, con- 
tinued Frederic, that true happinefs can 
only be found in the cn;oyment of a vir- 
tuous woman, whote love adheres to 
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the firft obje&t of its choicem-founded 
in fincerity, and directed by chaftity ; 
who tecks not for general admiration, but 
the affection of an individual ; and who, 
to preferve that love, retains the fame 
conduét that gave rife to it.—I know 
Grace, elteem her, and refpect her—im 
a union with her, I think you woud 
find thofe bieflings I have faintly de- 
{cribed ; therefore, perfevere, my friend, 
in foliciting the attaimment of fuch an 
ineftumable treafure. 
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MORAL 


The calamities of war, and the effects 
of unbrtdled paffion. 
AR, however unavoidably en- 
\ tered into, and humanely car- 
ried on, mutt, from its very nature, oc- 
cafion many diftrefling fcenes—many 
heart-rending partings. ‘The voice of 
patriotifm informs us, there is fome- 
thing ennobling, and which ratics us 
above the fear of death, in the idea of 
fuffering in the cauie of freedom, and 
dying for the public good. But when 
the father, hufband, or fon is fnatched 
from us, our feelings will not permit us 
to give fuch {peculative reafonings their 
full force ; but we efteem ourfelves pe- 
culiarly unfortunate, in being compelled 
to fultain fo great a fhare of the com- 
mon calamity. Such are the confequen- 
ces of war, confidered in the bett light; 
but when malice, rancour, and revenge, 
add their baneful influence—when the 
leaden death comes armed from the 
hands of a  brother—or, ftill more 
fhocking, from that of a fon—the dif- 
treis muft be greatly aggravated ; it 
would be in vain to attempt to defcribe the 
horrors of fuch a war ; it may then in- 
deed be called the reign of the furnes. 
The following tale may ferve to il- 
luftrate the foregoing remarks. Mar- 
tius, an amiable and accomplifhed youth, 
refiding in Bolton, came of age pre- 
cifely at the time, when the port-bill and 
the violence of the foldiery made the de- 
figns of the Britith minittry plain to 
every jealous lover of freedom. Being 
interrupted in his commercial views, he 
inftantly determined to exert hunted in 
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the immediate fervice of his country. 
Having obtained a fubaltern commiffion, 
he endeared himfelf to our illufirious 
commander in chief, by his exertions in 
difciphning the irregular multitude, 
which had flocked together at the firft 
cry of dittrefs ; and, by his aétive, firm, 
and intrepid conduét, difplayed in feve- 
ral aétions, was thought worthy of be- 
ing promoted, by gradual advances, to 
the command of a troop of horfe. This 
ftation, at the fame time that it enlarg- 
ed the {phere of his duty, ferved to call 
forth thofe great military powers, which 
he poffeffed : and there were few actions, 
where fecrecy, firmnefs, and fkill were 
diiplayed, inwhich he bore not an ac- 
tive part. 

‘Thus far we have confidered him ina 
military character ; in the domett ic line 
he was not lefs worthy of imitation. 

Martius and Sophia had lived in the 
greatett inumacy from their childhood ; 
conitant companions in youth, when the 
paffions are undifguifed, a mutual ten- 
derneis had fubfitted between them, 
which, increafing with their years, had 
ripened intolove. To her tall and grace- 
ful form, nature had joined a mott plea- 
fing countenance, which, with a mild, 
blue, rolling eye, and a complexion, the 
yutt combination of the lily and rofe, 
heightened with a conitant {mile,. con- 
firmed the truth of the aiflertion, that 
beauty and her attendant graces had 
fixed their refidence in that capital. With 
the confent of their immediate connex- 
ions on both fides, they were led, willing 
victims, to the altar of Hymen ; and we 


see 43, 
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may affert that a more accomplifhed and 
affectionate couple has never graced this 
temple. 

Soon after their marriage, his duty 
obliged him to join his corps; and he 
ufed every argument to perfuade her to 
continue with her friends ; he repre- 
fented to her, to what fhocks her feel- 
ings and delicacy would be expofed, in 
attending a camp ; that whenever he was 
abfent from her, and efpecially when 
in aétion, fo apprehenfive would the be 
of danger, and fearful for his fafety, 
that her mind would be kept in a con- 
tinual ftateof alarm. On her fide, fhe 
urged that the mott afflicting certainty 
could not be equal to that cruel ftate of 
fufpenfe, in which, at a diftance from 
him, the muit unavoidably be involved ; 
that the thought of adminiftering in the 
leaft to hiscomfort or convenience, in 
her mind fully over-balanced any hard- 
fhips the muft be expofed to—* let me 
accompany you,” faid fhe; “ if you are 
fortunate, it will be an agreeable tour : 
if not—it any misfortune fhould befail 
you, I will by my conduét endeavour to 
prove, that the virtues of refolution and 
patience under fufferings are not con- 
fined to your fex.”” Indeed fhe met with 
many hardfhips to exercife her patience ; 
but one, particularly affeéting, ferved to 
put her fortitude and magnanimity to 
the hardeft proof. One day, as Mar- 
tius was upon his ttation, advanced from 
the main army, he was ijurprifed at the 
fudden appearance of a body of horie- 
men, who, by their uniform, he knew 
wereof thofemen, who, from muiitaken 
notions of loyalty, had taken arms a- 
gainit their country ; nor was the {jur- 
prife leis on their part ; they had in- 
advertently approached nearer the oui- 
pofts than they had intended : their par- 
ty being fmall, they inftantly betook 
themfelves to tight ; and Martius and 
his followers, urged on by a thirft for 
military glory, hattily purfued them; 
the forcmotft of the puriuers had almotft 
come up with the rear of the purfued, 
when a young man, who appeared to be 
their leader, with the fury of a tyger, 
turning upon his hunters, fuddenly 
facing round, diicharged his carabine in 
the breaft of Martius ! 
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His faithful followers would have re- 
venged the fall of their favourite chief by 
the immediate death of the whole party, 
who were compelled to fubmit them- 
felves prijoners at difcretion ; but our 
hero, witha feeble voice, charged them 
to abitain from violence. 

They then conveyed the almoft 
breathlefs body of their friend to the 
door of his tent : and the youth, from 
whom he had received the mortal 
wound, foftened by the noble manner, in 
which he had reftrained the jutt indigna- 
tion of his fcllowers, and already re- 
penting of his rafh act, accompanied 
them. 

The melancholy fight of an officer, 
carried by two foldiers, drew the atien- 
tion of Sophia ; and the freely bettowed 
her pity upon the unfortunate fufferer ; 
but little did the fuppofe that the herfelf 
was fo nearly concerned in the calamity. 
Language cannot exprefs her feelings 
when her bofom friend was laid almoft 
litelefs at her feet ; and his laft figh, which 
was poured out upon her bofom, feemed 
to rend her very heart afunder ; but how 
was ihe fhocked, when, in the perton of 
the youth, who had occafioned her dif- 
trefs, the recollected an only brother. He 
had early in lite warmly efpoufed the caufe 
of the Brith government ; and with the 
rancour, common to thofe whofe friend- 
fhip is changed into the bittereit enmity, 
had fought every opportunity of dif- 
trefling his countrymen : the warmth of 
his paflions had led him into the unjuitifi- 
able aétion which had thus involved his 
fifter in diftrets : and the tame ungovern- 
able temper would now have led him to an 
act, which could only aggravate her fuf- 
ferings, and entail on him everlaiting 
ruin : viewing himfelf as the caufe of 
thefe complicated calamities, he fudden- 
ly {uatched apiitol, and would have fi- 
niflied his lite by his own hand, but was 
reftrained by his filter's entreaties, and 
the influence of the furrounding multi- 
tude. Here then was an occafion for the 
dufplay of female fortitude and magna- 
nimity, to pay the tribute of her tears 
and forrows to the memory of her hul- 
band ; and at the fame time, to avoid 
driving to defpair, by her exceflive grief, 


abrother, whom, in foite of his faults, 
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fhe loved ; this was a difficult tafk, but 
which by her prudence and felf-com- 
mand fhe effected. 

We will not detain the reader's atten- 
tion on this diftrefling fubjeét longer 
than to add, that Sophia fpends her 
time in an agreeable retirement, inftil- 
ling into the mind of her fon, the only 
image of her loft Martius, the virtues 
which his parent fo eminently poflef- 
fed ; andtohim alfo her brother endea- 
vours to fupply the place of a loft father, 
by his inftruétions, and by warning him 
againft indulging any paflion to excefs, 
as it will infallibly be a means of ren- 
dering him and his connexions unhap- 
py through life. 

~0- @@® -e- 


Love and Joy. A tale. 
N the happy period of the golden 
age, when all the celeftial inhabi- 
tants defcended to the earth, and con- 
verfed familiarly with mortals, among 
the mott cherifhed of the heavenly powers 
were twins, the offspring of Jupiter, 
Love and Joy. Wherever they appear- 
ed, the flowers fprung up beneath their 
feet ; the fun thone with a brighter ra- 
diance; and all nature feemed embel- 
lithed by their prefence. They were 
infeparable companions, and their grow- 
“ing attachment was favoured by Jupi- 
ter, who had decreed, that a lafting uni- 
on fhould be folemnized between them, 
fo foon as they were arrived at maturer 
years. But in the mean time, the fons 
of men deviated from their native inno- 
cence ; vice and ruin over-ran the earth 
with giant ftrides ; and Aftrea, with her 
train of celeftial vilitants, forfook their 
polluted abodes. Love alone remain- 
ed, having been ftolen away by Hope, 
who was his nurfe, and conveyed by 
her to the forefts of Arcadia, where 
he was brought up among the fhep- 
herds. But Jupiter affigned him a dif- 
ferent partner, and commanded him to 
efpoufe Sorrow, the daughter of Ate. 
He complied with reluétance; for her 
features were harfh and difagreeable, 
her eyes funk ; her forehead contraé- 
ed into perpetual wrinkles ; and her 
Vor. VII. No. I. 
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temples were covered with a wreath of 
cyprefs and wormwood. From this 
union fprung a virgin, in whom might 
be traced a ftrong refemblance to both 
her parents; but the fullen and un- 
amiable features of her mother were 
fo mixed and blended with the fweet- 
neis of her father, that her counte- 
nance, though mournful, was highly 
pleafing. The maids and thepherds 
of the neighbouring plains gathered 
round, and called her, Pity. A red- 
breaft was obferved to build in the ca- 
bin where fhe was born ; and while fhe 
was yet an infant, a dove, purfued by 
a hawk, flew into her bofom. This 
nymph had a dejeéted appearance— 
but fo foft and gentle a mien, that fhe 
was beloved to a degree of enthufiafm. 
Her voice was low and plaintive, but 
inexpreflively fweet ; and fhe loved to 
lie for hours together on the banks of 
fome wild and melancholy ftream, 
finging to her lute. She taught men 
to weep; for fhe tooka ftrange de- 
light in tears; and often, when the 
virgins of the hamlet were affembled 
at their evening ports, fhe would fteal 
inamongft them, and captivate their 
hearts by her tales, full of a charming 
fadnefs. She wore on her head a 
garland, compofed of her father’s myr- 
tles, twifted with her mother’s cypre(s. 

One day, as fhe fat mufing by the 
waters of Helicon, her tears by chance 
fell into the fouutain; and ever fince, 
the Mufes’ {pring has retained a ftrong 
tatte of the infufion. Pity was com- 
manded by Jupiter to follow the tteps 
of her mother, through the world, drop- 
ping balm into the wounds fhe made, 
and binding up the hearts fhe had bro- 
ken. She follows with her hair loofe, 
her bofom bare and throbbing, her gar- 
ments torn by the briars, and her feet 
bleeding with the roughnefs of thepath. 
The nymph is mortal, for her mother 
is fo ; and when fhe has fulfilled her 
deftined courfe upon the earth, they fhali 
both expire together, and Love be again 
united to Joy, his immortal and long 
betrothed bride. 
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Henry and Charlotte. 
NDER the maiterfhip of the 
U celebrated Bufby, there was a 
boy, at Weftminfter {chool, whom I 
fhall diftinguifh by the name of Hen- 
ry, equally efteemed by his matters 
for the brilliancy of his talents, and 
beloved by his {chool-fellows for the 
various excellent qualities of his mind, 
and the fweetnefs of his difpofition. 
Before he had rifen very high in 
{chool, he conceived a paffion for a 
young lady in the neighbourhood—emi- 
nently beautiful, and differing from 
him in character, only as the. natural 
delicacy and foftnefs of her fex added 
a charm to every perfection of her lover. 
From the many interviews they had 
had, the flame, which at firft fired his 
bofom, quickly became mutual; and 
they already indulged themfelves in ro- 
mantic ideas of celebrating their nup- 
tials, when they {carce knew what love 
was, but from the fluttering it caufed 
in each of their tender breafts. Two 
years were now elapfed, fince they had 
declared their flame to each other. 
Henry had long pleaded his love to his 
dear Charlotte, with all the force a fin- 
cere aud daily increafing paffion could 
infpire him with. Marriage was what 
they both looked up to; but impoffibi- 
lities dimmed the profpeét : and though 
he loved her with a tendernefs, which 
nought but virtsous motives can im- 
plant, yet ftill his defires tended to that 
point of blifs which nothing but privi- 
lege of marriage can give fanétion to. 
His father (it feems) having long ob- 
ferved the clofe intimacy which exifted 
between our hero and this amiable girl, 
and fearful of the confequence, (name- 
Jy, marriage) as fhe had no fortune, 
refolved to feparate them in the hattieft 
manner poflible. Accordingly, he pur- 
chafed hum an enfigncy in a regiment, juft 
going abroad; and paying little regard 
to his fon’s difapprobation of a military 
life, fent him off to Jerfey. This pre- 
caution, however, proved fruitlefs ; for 
Henry, as foow as he was acquainted 
with his father’s cruel determination, 
having obtained Charlotie’s full confent, 
had thar marriage copiummated, un- 
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known to any of his friends ; and as 
his regiment was detained in England, 
by unforefeen delays, a much longer 
time than was expected, he found means 
to pafs the greater part of his time in 
her company. I fhall pafs over the ten- 
der fcene which took place at their part- 
ing: fuffice it to fay, that never was a 
picture of grief difplayed in more na- 
tural and affeéting colours, than what 
this interviewexhibited. With difficul- 
ty, he diffuaded her from theearneft de- 
fire the had of accompanying him ; but 
he knew the dangers of the voyage, and 
the difficulties a woman is expofed to 
i a camp, too well to comply with her 
requeft. All he had to confole her with 
was, an affurance of the mott f{peedy 
return he could obtain. 

Before he had been fix months in Jer- 
fey, he received the news of her being 
brought to bed of a fon. Since fhe had 
laft feen her dear Henry, her conftancy 
had been put to the trial by a thoufand 
prefling calamities. Juft after he had 
fet fail, the felt adevere thock in the lofs 
of a kind and affeftionate mother, her 
only furviving. parent; and was now 
left an helplefs orphan, expofed to all 
the dangers of the wide world, depriv- 
ed of every comfort of life, and nearly 
deftitute of allits neceMfaries. Her me- 
ther, being the relict of a colonel, ha, 
with fome economy, made fhift to fup- 
port herfelf and_ daughter in a genteel 
manner, on her penfion; but this dropt 
at her death; and poor Charlotte, who, 
either from the too great indulgence or 
the pride of her parents, had not been 
brought up to any bufineis, was now 
reduced to the de{perate alternative of 
either ftarving, or maintaining herfelf by 
the moft wretched trade her fex is ac- 
quainted with. Happily an old {chool- 
fellow of Heury’s, learning the dif- 
trefled ftate of her circumftances, flew 
to her affiftance, with alithe ardour the 
thought of relieving his friend’s dearer 
half could inflame him with, and faved 
her from the rigour of a death fhe no 
ways merited, and which had long ap- 
peared to her inevitable. Shortly after 
this timely refcue, fhe received the fol- 
lowing letter from her Henry. 
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* My deareft Charlotte, 

* Judge my happinefs, on hearing 
that heaven has bleit us witha token of 
our love! That he may refemble his 
mother in every thing, is the only beon 
I crave now for him ;—but I change my 
joy toa note of forrow! The pernici- 
ous cffeéts of this climate have infliéted 
on me an illoefs, which I fear I never 
fhall getover. Life, however, is a bur- 
den to me, while theu art abfent ; nor 
could I have held it out thus long, but 
that I fupport myfelf on the profpect of 
that blifs, which will, 1 hope, crown 
the reft of our years, fhould I ever re- 
turn tothee. I live, I breathe but for 
thee; and fear notdeath, but as it fhall 
fnatch thee from me: but there is a 
place, a paradife, where we fhall one day 
meet—to part no more !—Farewel ! 
May heaven fhed its choiceft bleffings 
on thee, and thy infant, and render you 
both happy, as it made thee good !” 

Equally alarmed at the feverity of 
her Henry’s diforder, and charmed with 
the fincerity of his paffion, the refolved 
to fet fail in queft of him. Accord- 
ingly, fupplied, by the kindnefs of his 
friend, with every thing requifite for 
her voyage, fhe went on board a tranf- 
port, bound for the place of her huf- 
band’s deftination ; but the bittereft 
fcene of ‘her affliction remained as yet 
unaccomplifhed ; all thofe flattering 
images of joy, which the thought of 
quickly feeing her Henry had prefented 
to her, were fuddenly over-clouded by 
a ftorm, which intercepted them in 
their paflage. After every exertion of 
the crew had proved vain, they were 
driven to the lait refource ; and fired 
the tignal of diftrefs. This was in- 
ftantly answered by another fhip, which 
had long been nea, but, from the dark - 
nefs which reigned around, without the 
knowledge of either. It was, however, 
too late to iave their vefiel : the leak, 
which had fo long diftreffled them, now 
took in fo faft, that it was impoffible to 
keep her above water ; and juft as the 
fhip made up to her, fhe funk. Her 
long-boat, ftowed full, was now ap- 
proaching the fide of the fhip, when a 
cruel wave {natched it under, and Char- 
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lotte, with her dear infant clofe clafped 
to her breaft, floated at the mercy of a 
ftormy fea. (Mutt I ftop my reader to 
tell him, that Henry, having procured 
leave of abfence, was returning in the 
other fhip ?) He had long fixed his 
eyes on the boat, ftruck with the beauty 
of his unknown wife. Unable any 
longer to be witnefs to fuch a fcene of 
diftrefs, without taking an active part in 
it, he plunged in at the hazard of his 
own life, and catching her as fhe rofe 
on the back ofa billow, bore her to 
his own fhip’s boat. But what were 
his feelings, when he beheld the face of 
his Charlotte ! Her benumbed arm had 
dropt its tender charge. The horror of 
her diftrefs had deprived her cheeks of 
their rofeate hue; and plundered her 
ruby lips of all their melting beauties. 
Dead was the luftre of her gloffy eye, 
and cold her lily hand. He preffed her 
to his breaft, in the agonies of defpair : 
and ftrove to recal her affrighted {pi- 
rits to their gay abode. She at length 
awoke almoft from the fhades of death ; 
but feeing her Henry’s face, fhrieked 
aftonifhment, and funk into his arms, a 
breathlefs corfe ! 
> ae2SS~o- 

Mr. Carey, Jan.7, 1790. 
The following truly affeéting tale is co- 

pied from the Oxford Magazine. To 

readers of tenderne{s and fenjibility, 
its locality will hardly prove an ob- 

je&tion. C. R. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

O other recommendation can be 
neceflary to the bofom of huma. 

nity, than mifery unutterable. I have 
a tale to tell, and a purpofe to effet; 
may I not then hope to obtain attention 
for the former, as the fuccefs of the lat- 
ter wholly depends on that indulgence ? 

The fmile of profperity once was 
mine; bred with tendernefs, and blef- 
ied with affiuence, gratitude to the Dei- 
ty, and affection for a fond and only 
parent, were the perpetual and lively 
fenfations of my happy heart. 

My fituations and connexions brought 
me very early acquainted with a young 
gentleman, whofe merit fufficiently juf- 
tificd my attachment to him; but as he 
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was a younger brother, anda handfome 
cure the only pofleffion of my father, 
our profpeét was by no means fiattering. 

He took orders, and five years e- 
Japied in that friendfhip (pity and for- 
give the vanity of wretchednels) which 
delicate fenfibility alone 1s capable of. 
He officiated for my father; called him- 
feli his fon; and waited but for a pro- 
per opportunity to reelize his claim. 

My poor valuable father, by walking 
out late one cold evening from the mott 
benevolent motives, contradied an a- 
jarming complaint; phyticians were ufe- 
le(s ; and finding his diflolution near, 
the tear of parental anxiety bedewed 
his venerable cheek. Mr. Knightly 
underftood its meaning; and with ho- 
neit eloquence befought him to be wit- 
ne{s to our union, even in the moment 
of bis departure. The thought was footh- 
vig, He raifed his drooping head ; and 
in the feeble accents of death, pro- 
nounced his approbation ; the ceremo- 
ny was performed, the lait affecting 
farewel accomplifhed. He recommend- 
ed my hufband to his patron; and dicd 
in full confidence of his fucceecing him, 

nd protecting me, 

i{e died, happily deceived, as we his 

tien for fome time lived; for, in a 

i hour, an unfeeling creature arriv- 
¢ , produced his auchority, and drove 
us tiem our afylum, 

Poverty—but poverty 1s too light an 
evil to find a place m my catalogue! 
Our marmage was deemed an impru- 
dence, and our want of provilion a juft 
punifhment. 

A nobleman, known to my hutband’s 
family, at lat moft compaflionately re- 
heved us. A little living in America 
wis. to people in ow ci cumbliances, an 
yirehitable allurement. We eml arked ; 


were Kindly received; and peace and 


| 
plenty once more were ours. 
The goodneis of my hufband’s heart 
rendered him an object of univerfal ef- 
teem; prelents poured in from every 
quarter, a little boy and girl—merci- 
tul God fupport me under the recollec- 
tion l—the one fix, the other fcven years 
«id, now prattled around us; our own 
, 
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never, was domeftic felicity fuperior te 
what we enjoyed. 

It was indeed too much for mortali- 
ty | but what a price !—Ye happy wives, 
ye happy mothers, enter, if it is pofli- 
ble, into the bitternefs of my diitreis ! 
Iam a wife, a mother no longer; yet 
exiftence and fenfibility remain !—All 
the horrors rife before me !—My huf- 
band maffacred, my children flaughter- 
ed! Iwill, neverthelefs—yes, fevere as 
is the tafk—I will endeavour to relate 
the dreadful cataitrophe. 

The firft friend we had made in the 
country, by a fall from her horfe, was 
fo dangeroufly ill, that I conceived it 
my duty to attend her. I had no fore- 
boding of calamity ; to the home I quit- 
ted 1 had no idea but I fhguld return. 
Weil, well—fhall I dare to arraign the 
Creator of the univerfe ? 

At fix o’clock the enfuing morning, 
an alarm reached us; a party of the 
moft favage Indians had been abroad, 
and committed infinite devaftation. 
My hufband, my children! how my 
foul was agonized! In all the tortures 
of apprehenfion and {ufpenfe, I haften- 
ed to my beloved habitation: O, fir, 
that you could but guefs the reft! 

The court-yard was marked from 
end to end with blood; what became of 
me for fome time I know not; but, on 
the frft dawn of recolleétion, I infifted 
on being reconveyed to the horrible 
fcene!—My mangled infants, not a 
trace of humanity in their late lovely 
countenances! My hufband covered 
with wounds !—He however breathed, 
he moved ; hope and defpair, how vio- 
lent their operations ! 

By proper afliftance, his dear eyes were 
at length opened. My wife! my mott 
was laborioufty ar- 
ticulated ; “* Idiein peace !—your per- 
fon unviolated. Had you been here— 
the injuries you would have fuftained— 
heaven has been gracious, and I die in 
peace.’ He lived twelve hours, though 
totally infenfible; and I beheld him ex- 
pu ec. 

What think you, fir, of a heart un- 
cer thefe circumftances ? a fecond mar- 


elteemed wite ! ”’ 


riage—could you believe at poffible tor 
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the utmoft inhumanity to offer it fuch 
an iniult? yet that 1 am this infulted 
wretch, is the caule of my troubling 
you with my misfortunes. 

I returned to England. The captain 
of the fhip became enamoured, during 
our paflage, of my tears ,; and from {u- 
periority of fortune, brutally recom- 
mended a fecond hufband to replace the 
lofs of a firt. 

I had only one relation to receive me ; 
afma&llfum of money was all that at- 
fiiétion had preferved, or injuftice f{par- 
ed; that money is now nearly exhautt- 
ed ; my relation is become a warm ad- 
vocate for a mercenary facrifice of my 
perfon ; nay, has proceeded fo far as to 
intimate, that I mutt feek a new fitua- 
tion, if I perfitt in my folly. 

All principles of delicacy out of the 
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queftion, let me afk you, what difpofi- 
tion I can have towards matrimony ? 
My peace, my affections, my hopes, 
my dependencies, are lodged only in 
the grave; that I had efcaped violation 
gave tranquility to the hufband of my 
choice in a moment of the greateft hor- 
ror; nor will I affront his memory by 
legal proftitution. 

It is true, my fpirits are broken, and 
my ftrength impaired; yet if there is 
on earth, a theltering roof to be obtain. 
ed, I will exert the one, and employ the 
other in the benevolent owner's fervice. 
O, fir, will you not beftow fome hu- 
mane confideration on my complicated 
diftrefs, and timely reicue me from the 
depth of defpair ? I am, fir, 

Your wretched humble fervant, 
‘THEODOSIA. 


“O° -0- > DDD o* “oO 
TABLES. 
Exports from the port of Bofton, in the year 1787. 


Boards, 41789,000 
Pipe {taves, 95,000 
Barrel do, 231,000 
Heading, 10,000 
Hoops, $2,000 
Plank, 50,000 
Shingles, 3,433,000 
Feet of timber, 6,260 
Feet of oars, 21,000 
Hothead ttaves, 1,072,000 
Shooks, 1 15465 
Hogiheads fith, 39573 
Quintals fith, 495333 
Barrels mackrel, 4,812 
Do. alewives, 516 
Do. herring, 638 
Do. menhayden, 323 
Do. talmon, 210 
Keys do. 1,019 
Barrels pickled fith, 1,042 
Hhds. N. E. rum, 4,783 
Barrels do. 3,396 
Hhds. foreign f{pirits, 342 
Boirrels do. 317 
Pipes Madeira, ii 
Quarter cafks do. 

Pipes interior wine, 72 
Quarter calks uy. 205 


at 308. £.7,183 10 6 
at 1205. 572 0 © 
at 445. 508 4 ® 
at 80s. 42 0 ® 
at 728. 295 4 © 
at 1208. 300 0 ® 
at 8s. $73 4 0 
at 6d. 156 10 9 
at id. $7 10 © 
at 545. 2,399 8 @ 
at 1s. 6d, 859 17 6 
at 1405. 23,224 10 © 
at 15s. 36,999 15 © 
at 26s. 6,255 12 © 
at 145. 361 4 © 
at 148. 446 12 © 
at 10s. 3 .¢.8 
at 43s. §°4 Oo O 
at ss. 6d. 280 4 6 
at 18s. 937 16 o 
at 180s 431947 2 © 
at 455. 75573 10 © 
at 280; 4,788 o o 
at 70% 1,109 10 Oo 
at 200s. 44° © © 
at 2005. 80 © o 
at 360s, 1,296 © o 
at gos, g22 10 Oo 















































Cwt. hollow wase, 
Do. bar won, 

Catks flaxfeed, 
‘Thoufand bricks, 
Barrels pot and pearl ath, 
‘Trunks fuss, 
Cafks do. 

Cafks oil, 

Barrels do. 

Cwt. whale bone, 
Pounds wax, 
Boxes tallow candles, 
Do. fpermaceti do. 
Boxes foap, 

Do. chocolate, 
Pounds coffee, 

Do. cocoa, 

Do. bohea tea, 

Do. other India tea, 
Do. loaf fugar, 
Do. cheefe, 

Cw. of brown fugar, 
Dozen wool cards, 
Pounde leather, 
Dozen thoes, 
Hogfheads fait, 
Do. melafiles, 
Barrels do. 

Do. naval fkores, 
Catks ginfeng, 
Hhds. tobacco, 
Boks duck, 

Cwt. of nemp, 
Do. cordage, 

€zks of nails, 


TABLES. 
579 at Sos. 
359 at 66s. 
3,388 at 32s. 
3,963 at 42s. 
31,013 at 18s. 
$78 at 45. 
2428 34 at 3S. 
4926 at 3s. 
538 at 18s, 
$,016 at 1s. 
2,055 at 50s. 
106 at scs, 
459 at 1505. 
20 at 100s. 
633 at 10s. 
479 at 15s. 
146 at 12s. 
791 at 52s. 
708 at 255. 
5,180 at 40s. 
518 at 18s. 
6,097 at sl. 
8 at socl. 
46 at zool. 
2,416 at 120s. 
$092 at Sos. 
123 at 200s. 
3,400 at 1s. 6d, 
2,924 at 40s. 
949 at 80s. 
298 at 25s. 
1,695 at 406. 
104,282 at Is. 
4,400 at 6d. 
67,557 at 2s, 
29774 at 7s. 
57,376 at tod. 
215,204 at 4d. 
1,702 at 4os. 
1,877 at 246. 
795336 atrs.rd. 
2, 566 at 60s. 
1,861 at 13s. 
T,194 at 140s. 
74 at 355. 
§, 562 at 32s. 
15 at 75!. 
35% at 210s. 
989 at 60s. 
1,567 at 4<s. 
35 at 4#s. 
253 at 120s. 
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333420 
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Mr. Painter, 

AVING {ome time fince feen 
H a publication trom the colleétor 
of the port of New York, of the ex- 
ports from the itate*, between the firft 
day of January, 1788, and the thirty- 
firft day of Decemter following—cu- 
riofity led meto make a rough calcula- 
tion of the value of thofe articles, which 
may with propriety be denominated the 
produce of the ftate : and as I havé not 
feen any thing of the kind attempted, 
you are requefted, as it is prefumed it 
will not be unacceptable to your réad- 
ers, to print the fame for their infor- 
mation. 
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From the calculation, the amount 
appears to be nearly feven hundred and 
feventy thoufand pounds : but as many 
articles were: fhipped to the neighbour- 
ing ftates, without being entered at the 
cuftom houfe, it is fuppofed, by proper 
judges, if the amount thereof was added 
to the former fum, that the exports of 
the produce of the ftate, for the year 
1788, cannot be lefs than one million, 
our currency. Should I be-wrong in my 
calculations and conjectures, it will af- 
ford me peculiar fatisfaction, to have the 
bufinefs more accurately ftated by fomé 
more able hand. 

New York, March 19, 1789. 


Valueof the exports from the city and portof New York, for the year 1788, eg» 
clufive of foreign manufadlures, and articles, coaftwife to the other fates, are 


Buthels of wheat, 322,000° 
Buthels of Indian corn, 183,000 
Buthels of rye, 10,000 
Buthels of buckwheat, 12,000 
Buthels of oats, 12,000 
Barrets of flour, 62,000 
Barrels of beef, 8,600 
Barrels of pork, 8,700 
Barreis of fith, 3,800 
Barrels of cider, 520 
Barrels of apples, 2,800 
Barrels of potatoes, 1,920 
Barrels of bread, 42,100 
Barrels of lampblack, 200 
Barrels of hams, 190 
Barrels of vinegar, 3 
Barrels of peatfe, 45302 
Barrels of tallow, 96 
Barrels of nuts, 245 
Barrels of oil, 517 
Barrels of naval ftores, 7,900 
Barrels of potafhes, 13,124 
Barrels of honey, 73 
Barrels.of bees wax, 53 
Barrels of muftard, 6 
Barrels of ftarch, 145 
Barrels of clover-feed, 66 
Barrels of rye meal, 8,653 
Barrels of Indian do. 2,024 


Hogtheads of lime, 85 
Hhds. of ginfeng, 410f Ibs.65,600 


at 8s. £.-128,80e 
at 3s. 6d. $2,006 
at 4s. 6d. Byt5o 
at 3s. 3,80@ 
at 28. 3,20@ 
at 40s. 124,090 
at 5Os. 21,500 
at 8es. $4,800 
at 25s. 4750 
at 14s. 390 
at 8s. 1,129 
at. 10s. 960 
at.30s. 63,150 
at 20s. 200 
at 180s. 1,718 
at. 20s. 3 
at 30s. 6,458 
at 200s, g6o 
at 8s. 98 
at 70s, 2,809 20 
at Ios. 31950 
at 120s. 7357-4 
at 1508. 547 10 
at 4ol, 2,320 
at 40l. 24.2 
at Sos, 580 
at Sos. 264 
at 20s, 8,653 
at 20s. 2,024 
at 20s, 85 
at 4s. 13,120 


NOTES. 


* See American Mufeum, Vol. V. page 230. 
+ The catks ginfeng are fuppofed to be flax-feed catks, and that they will weigh 


160 lbs, neat, at leaft, 
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Hogfheads of fiaxfeed, 42,042 at 455-6 945594 10 
Hog fheads of flax, 9 130 
Hogtheads of loaf fugar, 29 at 35). 1,015 
Hogfheads of {nuff, 14 at 75). 1,050 
Hogtheads of New York rum, 500 at 121. 6,000 
Cafks of oak bark, 132 at 20s. 132 
Cafks of furs,* 138 at 200! 27,600 
Cafks of nails, 32 at rol. 320 
Kegs of bread, 4,623 at 8s. 1,849 14 
Firkins of butter, 25541 at 40s. 5,082 
Firkins of hog’s lard, 1,281 at 30s. 1,921 10 
Jars of honey, 71 56 
Anchors, 120 at 6]. 720 
Boards, 65,000 at Is. 3,250 
Hoops, 500,000 at 70s. 1,750 
Shingles, 1,798,525 at 1. 1,798 
Heading and faves, 452155448 at sl. 21,075 
Oars, 7,762 at 2s. 776 
Hand{pikes, 2,081 50 
Trunnels, 5,000 50 
Shaken hogfheads, 838 at 8s. 335 
Hogfheads of cider, 149 at 70s. g21 10 
Carriages, 18 at 75). 1,350 
Windfor chairs, 1,132 450° 
Hogs, 841 at 20s, 841 
Horfes, 600 at rol. 6,000 
Sheep, 1,065 500 
Horned cattle, 109 400 
Raw hides, 6,411 at 40s 12,822 
Cables, 4 400 
Coils of cordage, 225 at gos. 1,002 10 
Spars, 214 at 208. 214 
Boats, 11 199 
Bucks, 245,233 280 
Iron pots, 201 100 
Mfil ftones, 5° at rol. 500 
Houfe frames, 2 50 
Saddles, 8 30 
Oyfters, 60,000 120 
Feet of boards 1,101,453 at 70s. 3,853 10 
Feet of fcantling, 404,572 at 70s. 1,416 7 
Feet of plank, 30,527 40 
Pieces of fquare timber, 35421 1,000 
Pieces of cherry wood, 220 1,000 
Bunches of onions, 90,341 at 4d. 1,505 13 
Cheefe, 67,239 at 6d. 1,680 Ig 
Flax, 27,179 at 6d. 681 19 
Hams, 5,651 at 6d. 141 
Bars of iron, 15,134 at 28s. per C. 6,120 


* The cafks of furare generally made up of foxes, martins, otters, fithers, 
minks, &c. and are {uppoied to be worth between z00l. and 3001, each, but they 


are only valved at 200, 
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Dozens of poultry, 325 at 128, 
Tons of hemp, 20 at sol. 
Tons of hay, 12 at 31. 
Tons of nail rod, 4 
Tons of pig iron, 530 at 81. 
Tons of timber,” - 454 at sl. 
Tons of clay, 6 
Pairs of thoes, 114 
Bundles of tow-cloth 93 at 4]. 
Bundles of leather, 30 at rol. 
i Bundles of whalebone, 22. at sol. 
3 Boxes of candles, 914 at 60s. 
Boxes of foap, 7388 at 308. 
Boxes of chocolate, 251 at 79s. 
--- SBOS@e-e- 


Entries at the ports of Philadelphia and New York. 


Statement of the number, and amount of tonnage, of veffels entered at 
the naval office, of the port of Philadelphia, from January 1, to December 


31, 1788, inclufive. 


Amer. Brit. French Dutch Span. Port. Swed. Danith Pruf. 


Ships st. 1 ° 7 
Brigs 1340 8 4 4 4 
Snows I 2 re) ° 2 
Sloops 290 66 ° 2 ° 
chooners 120 27 1 4 i 
596 213 6 10 17 
Tonnage. 
American “ . 
British . = - 
French = 3 
Dutch - - - 
Spanith = 4 
Portuguefe 
Swedith - = : 
Danith - a * 
Pruffian + - - 


Cuflom-houfe, Philadelphia, 
: May 1789. 
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Account of fea veffels which arrived in the port of New York, from Jan, 1, to 
Dec. 31, 1789, inclufve. 


Amer. Brit. Port. 
Ships 43 68 3 
Brigs 145 73 4 
Schooners 167 gt 1 
Sloops 415 73 © 

77° 305 8 


ES, 


Voi, VII. No. I, 


Span. 


tu] rxeww 


jr | ocoowno 


Dutch 


dw loow#r 


° 


Jv Lpoooro 


1 
° 
° 
fo) 
1 
—_— 


‘|e peso 


Tons 

- 43,136 

‘ ; 259427 
- 692 

4 1,022 

° 239335 
- 325k 


. 430 


157 
- 388 
Poet 
73,908 


ea 


‘Total tons 


ARCHIBALD ENCLE, deputy naval officer, 


French Swedes 
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Account of inhabitants, buildings, lands, Gc. in Maffachufetts, tahen in 
~~ 1784. 


Number of inhabitants, — 3575511 
Number of fighting men, —_ —_ 70,648 
Dwelling houfes, — —_ _ 455123 
Shops, tan, and flaughter houfes, — _ 35521 
Other work ftores, _ — _ 708 
Barns, _ _ 335236 
Diftil and fugar ‘houfe Sy _ _ _ 67 
Rope walks, — _- _ 23 
Pot and pearl afh works, _ — -- 333 
Warchoufes, — _— _ 481 
Grift, faw, fulling, flitting, and all other mills, — —- 1,808 
Iron works and furnaces, _ — -¢ —_ 76 
All other buildings of 5]. value, and upwards, — -- 4,480 
Superficial feet of wharf, — _ 489,783 
Acres of tillage land, - -~ — 194,935 
Acres of mowing land, -- -- 199,512 
Acres of frefh meadow, _ — ~~ 156,679 
Acres of falt-marfh, ~ a _ 425549 
Patturage, — — $40,047 
Acres of woodland, _ _ 7 56,103 
Acres of unimproved land, _ — 1,494,640 
Acres of land unimproveable, — _ 652,390 
Barrels of cider which can be made yeaily, j -- — 191,870 
Tons of veffels athome, ~ _ os 59,881 
Stock in trade, paid or not paid for, on g38.257). 3s. gd. 
Commiifions on goods yearly, _~ ot a 3;861). 5s. 6d. 
Horfes, ~— ‘ae _ 455452 
Oxen, and other neat cattle, different ages, — 16%, 592 
Cows, —_ — 5 — 179,467 
Sheep and oats, _ — ~_  — —_ 224,307 
Swine, _ . “ — . 85,675 
Debts due, on intereff or not, a _ 70,2001. mrs. 2d, 
Ounces of plate, cs — —_ 74,879 
Monieson hand, ~ — _ Ss,o501. 18s. s3d 
Oy SEH SHS DP O* e 


NATIONAL CHARAC 


Charafer of the Irifh. From Cham- 
bers’s edition of Guthrie's geography. 

OTWITHS TANDING 

the baleful effe&ts of various po- 
litical caufes—thgugh luxury enervates 
—though corruption diffolves and ef- 
facese-though extreme mifery diftorts 
tnd deforms—and though a revenue is 
made to depend, in Ireland, on what 


dire&tly tends to blaft the vigour of 


mind and body—ftill are the great fea- 
tures, which have at all times charac- 
terifed Ivifnmen, plainly difcernible by 
whe attentive and impartial obferver. 

The moifture, the unparalleled tem- 
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perature of the clumate, the vivifying 
-breezes of the welt, are here very favour- 
able to animal as well as to vegetable 
gvewith, The Inth are inicrior to none 
in bodily ftrength and beauty ; they are 
perhaps fuperior to any in pliability and 
agility of hmbs. 

Always inclined to manly and mar- 
tial exercifes, they readily confront any 
undertaking. Their bodies are fitted 
to any climate, or toany difficulty ; and 
fiom the fame fource might perhaps be 
derived, that {pirit of Keroifm, which 
has fo eminently charaéterifed them. 
Strong intelle&ts, warm fancies, and 
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acute feelings, thave generally carried 
them beyond the line of mediocrity ; 
and whether the depths of fcience were 
to be explored, the heights of heroifm 
attained, or fympathy awakened in the 
inmoft foul, Irifimen would be equal to 
the tafk. In virtue too they take an 
uncommon range; and in the paths of 
vice they are not flow or backward. 
Even the blunders, with which they have 
been charged by their good neighbours, 
may have fome foundation in truth, if 
by blunders we are to underftand, thofe 
quick failies, by which the regular con- 
cordance of words is broken and over- 
leaped for fomething bold and expref- 
five in the thought. But what peculi- 
arly diftinguifhes the Irith charaéter, is, 
a comnprehenfion of qualities which are 
feldom found compatible—fudden ar- 
dourunabating perfeverence ; univer- 
fal aptitude—firm adherence ; impati- 
ence of injury—a long remembrance of 
it ; ftrength of refolution—tendernefs of 
affection. Thefe outlines of the Irith 
character may be filled by the full-grown 
lineaments,which the writers of different 
ages, and of different countries, have af- 
fixed to it. The Irith have been repre- 
fented, ftrongly aétuated by a thirft of 
glory, prodigal of life, impetuous, vin- 
dictive, generous, hofpitable, curious, 
credulous, alive to the charms of mufic, 
conitant tolove or hatred. 

Qualities fo powertul, fo various, and 
fo oppolite, if properly attempered, 
would exhibit human nature in its highs 
eft perfection : but when difcompofed, 
fometimnes by too much internal energy, 
and often by external adventitious cir- 
cumftances—they have invariably pro- 
duced a {pirit of difcord, which has uni- 
formly led this unhappy people to mifery 
and ruin. The influence of this infernal 
fpirit, with a multitudinous train of 
evils, acceding as well as following, has 
here deformed the general view of na- 
ture ; fo that we muft defcend from pub- 
lic to private life, from the ftatefman to 
the citizen—or, on the other fide, arife 
from the vaffal to the independent man— 
in order to find thofe glowing tints, 
which ‘ftrongly mark the manners of 
the people. In fome iequeltered fpot, 
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untainted by luxury, undifturbed by low 
ambition, and not diftraéted by the agi - 
tating hand of oppreflion, behold the 
Irith, and they fhall command your et- 
teem and affeétion. © In their focial in- 
tercourfe, how open! how chearful + 
through the circle of their acquaintance, 
how ready to oblige! in fentment how 
noble! in their general conduét how dig- 
nified ! Weaknefs is fure to meet their 
pity and protection ; iafolence never fails 
to roufe them to retiftance. The ttranger 
among them forgets his home: his de- 
fires are conitantly prevented, and are con- 
ftantly gratified by a pleafing variety. 
With theancient Romans, a ftranger and 
anenemy were {ynonimous; with the Irish, 
it is otherwife ; the ftranger is a friend. 
Virtues fo warm and beneficent, natu- 
turally expand; and the philanthropy of 
Ivithmen is not chilled in the frigid, or 
wafted in the torrid zone. Their patri- 
otifin, too, is of the moft ardent kind : but 
its object lies confufed, and its progrefs 
muft therefore be irregular or fruitlefs. 
Better then to throw a veil over it, 
until the rifing light of the prefent age, 
gives a proper direction to great but mui- 
guided paffions. 
0-2 2S -o~ 
‘©The Frith character is upon the 

whole refpeétable : it would be unfair, to 
attribute to the nation at large, the vices 
and follies of only one clafs of individu- 
als. Thofe perfons, from whom it is 
candid to take a general eitimate, do cre- 
dit to their country. That they area 
people, learned, lively, and ingenious, the 
admirable authors they have produced, 
will be an eternal monument ; witnefs 
their Swift, Sterne, Congreve, Boyle, 
Berkeley, Steele, Farquhar, Southerne, 
and Goldfmith. Their talent tor eloquence 
is felt and acknowledged in the parlia- 
ments of both the kingdoms. Our own 
fervice both by fea and land, as well as 
that (unfortunately for us) of the princi- 
pal monarchies of Europe, fpeak their 
fteady and determined courage. Every 
unprejudiced traveller, who vifits them, 
willbe as much pleafed with their chear- 
fulnefs as obliged by their hofpitality ; and 
will find them a brave, polite, and liberal 
people.”” Young's tour in Ireland, 
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Short account of the women of Egypt. 
HE women act a brilliant part 
in Europe. They appear as fo- 

vereigns on the theatre of the world, 

They prefide over manners; and decide 

on the moft important events. The fate 

of nations is often in their hands. In 

Egypt, what difference ! They are there 

only to be feen loaded with the chains of 

flavery. Condemned to fervitude, they 
have not the finallett influence on pub- 
lic affairs. Their empire is limited to 
the walls of the haram: for there are 
buried all their graces and their charms. 

Confined within the bofom of their fa- 

mily, the circle of their life does not 

extend beyond domettic employments. 

Their firft duty is the education of 
their children, ‘Their moft ardent with 
is to have a great number of them ; 
fince the public efteem, as well as the 
tendernefs of their hufbands, are meafur- 
ed by their fecundity. Even the poor 
man, whoearns his bread with the fweat 
of his brow, prays to heaven for a-nu- 
merous progeny: and the barren wo- 
man would be inconfolable, did not a- 
doption indemnify her, in fome degree, 
for the injury of nature. Every mo- 
ther fuckles the child fhe has brought 
into the world, The firft fmile of that 
tender creature, and an eafy childbed, 
repay her for the pains and cares impof- 
ed upon her by this duty. 

The overflowings of the milk, there- 
fore, and other diforders, which drain 
the fources of life of the young {poufe, 
unoblervant of this law, are not known 
inthis country. Mahomethas convert- 
ed this cuftom, which is coeval with 
the world, into a precept. Mothers 
fhall fuckle their children two whole 
years, provided they are difpofed to 
take the breaft fo long, The mother 
fhail be permitted to wean her nurfe- 
child, with the eonfent of the huf- 
band.’ Ulyfles, defcending into the 
gloomy kingdom of Pluto, faw there 
his mother, who had nourifhed him 
with her miilk—who had reared up his 
infancy. 

When circumftances compel them to 
have recourle to a nurfe, the is not 
Juoked upon as a ftranger. She be- 





comes part of the famiby ; and pafles 
the reft of her life in the midit of the 
children fhe has fuckled. She is ho- 
noured and cherifhed, like a fecond mo- 
ther. 

The haram is the cradle and the 
fchool of infancy. ‘The helplefs being, 
juft brought into the world, is not en- 
folded in wretched fwaddling clothes, 
the fource of a thoufand diforders. 
Stretched out naked on a mat—expof- 
edto the air in a fpacious apartment, 
he breathes without reftraint ; and moves 
his delicate limbs at pleafure. His en- 
trance into the néw element, wherein 
he muft pafs his life, is not marked 
either by grief or tears. Bathed in 
water every day, reared up under his 
mother’s eye, he grows rapidly. Free 
in all his movements, he tries his grow- 
ing ftrength: he is in conftant action ; 
he rolls about; he gets up; and if he 
happen to tumble, his falls cannot be 
dangerous, on the carpet or mat which 
covers the floor. He is not banithed 
his father’s houfe, at feven or eight 
years old, to fend him to college, where 
he lofes his health and his imnocence. 
It is true, that he acquires little know- 
ledge, His education is often limited 
to the art of reading and writing. But 
he enjoys a robuft ftate of health : whilft 
the fear of the Divinity, refpeét for old 
age, filial piety, the love of hofpitality, 
yirtues which every object prefents to 
him in the bofom of kis own family, re- 
main deeply graven on his heart. 

The girls are brought up in the fame 
manner. The whalebone, and the butks, 
to which the European women fal] mar- 
tyrs, are unknown to them. ‘They are 
left naked, or covered only witha fhift, 
until they are fix yearsold. The habit 
they wear the remainder of their lives, 
does not fetter any of their limbs ; and 
allows the whole body to aflume its na- 
tural ftruéture. Nothingis fo uncom. 
mon, therefore, as to fee children full of 
humours, or with crooked perfons. It is 
in thete eaftern parts of the world, that 
man ries in all his native majetty, and 
that woman difplays all the charms of 
her fex. Itis in Georgia and in Greece 
that thoft well-defined features, thofe 
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admirable forms, imprefled by nature 
on the chef d’oeuvre of her works, are 
in the higheit prefervation, It is there 








thy of his pencil. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORICAL COLLECTOR, 


To the editor of the American Mufcum. 
SIR, Jan. 15, 1790. 


FOR your prefent number, I fend 
only one hiftorical extraét; but one 
that will be found worth hundreds. He 
who can read it attentively without 
fhedding the approving tear of fympa- 
thy—without experiencing the mott ex- 
quifite fenfations, of which humanity 
1s fuiceptible—though he may be gnimal 
bipes et implume—is not a man—he is 
an unfeeling favage—and fhould quit 
human converfe, and fly to the wilder- 
nefs. HisTORICUS. 


DWARD ty third, after the 

battle of Creily, laid fiege to Ca- 
jus. He had fortified his camp in fo 
impregnabie a manner, that all the ef- 
forts of France proved ineffectual to 
raife the fiege, or throw {fuccours into the 
city. The citizens, however, under 
the conduct of count Vienne, their gal- 
iant governor, made an admirable de- 
fence. Day after day, the Englifh ef- 
tected many a breach, which they re- 
peatedly expected to ftorm by morn- 
ing; but, when morning appeared, 
they wondered to behold new ramparts 
railed, nightly erected out of the ruins 
which the day had made. 

France had now put the fickle into 
her fecond harvett, fince Edward, with 
his victorious army, fat down before 
the town. The eyes of all Europe were 
sntent on the iflue. The Englith made 
their approaches and attacks without 
remiffion ; but the citizens wee as ob- 
Rinate in repelling all their efforts. 

At length, famine did more for 
Edward than arms. After the citizens 
had devoured the lean carcaics of their 
ftarved catile, they tore up old founda- 
tions and rubbithin fearch of vermin 
— They fed on boiled leather and the 
weeds of exhauiled gardens ; and a mor- 


fel of damaged corn was accounted a 
matter of luxury. 

In this extremity they refolved to at- 
tempt the enemy's camp. They bold- 
ly {allied forth : the Englith joined bat- 
tle ; and, after a long and defperate en- 
gagement, count Vienne was taken pri- 
foner ; and the citizens, who furvived 
the flaughter, retired within their gates. 

On the captivity of the governor, 
the command devolved upon Euftace 
Saint Pierre, the mayor of the town, 
a man of mean birth, but of exalted vir- 
tue. 

Euitace now foynd himfelf under the 
neceflity of capitulating ; and offered to 
deliver to Edward the city, with all the 
poffeffions and wealth of the inhabi- 
tants, provided he permitted them to 
depart with life and liberty. 

As Edward had long fince expe&ed 
to afcend the throne of France, he 
was exafperated, to the laft degree, 
againft thefe people, whofe fole valour 
had defeated his warmeft hopes; he 
therefore determined to take an exem- 
plary revenge, though he wifhed to a- 
void the imputation of cruelty. He 
anfwered, by fir Walter. Mauny, that 
they all deferved capital puniffiment, as 
obitinate traitors to him, their true and 
natural fovereign : that, however, in his 
wonted clemency, he confented to par- 
don the bulk of the plebeians, provided 
they would deliver up to him fix of 
their principal citizens, with halters a- 
bout their necks, as victims of due a- 
tonement, for that fpirit of rebellion, 
with which they had inflamed the vul- 
gar herd. 

All the remains of this defolate city 
were convened in the great fquare ; 
and, like men arraigned at a tribunal, 
whence there was no appeal, expected, 
with beating hearts, the fentence of their 


congucror, 


$7 
that Apelles would ftill find models wor- 
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When fir Walter had declared his mef- 

fage, confternation and paie diimay were 
imprefied on every face. Each looked 
upon death as his own inevitable lot; 
for, how fhould they defire to be faved, 
at the price propoied ? whom had they 
to deliver, fave parents, brothers, kin- 
dred, or valiant neighbours, who had 
fo otten expofed their lives in their de- 
fence? To a long and dead ifilence, 
deep fighs and groans fucceeded ; till 
Euttace Saint Pierre, getting up to a 
Intle eminence, thus addrefied the ai- 
fembly : 

« My friends, we are brought to 
great ftraits thisday. We mutt either 
iubmit to the terms of our cruel and 
enfnaring conqueror, or yield up our 
tender infants, our wives and chaite 
daughters, to the bloody and brutal 
juts of the violating foldiery. 

“© We well know what the tyrant in- 
tends, by his fpecious offers ot mercy. 
It will not fatiate his vengeance to make 
us merely miferable; he would alo 
make us criminal ; he would make us 
contemptible: he will grant us life on 
no condition, fave that of our bemg un- 
worthy of it. 

“© Lo@k about you, my friends ; and 
fix youreyes on the perions whom you 
with to deliver up as the victims of 
your own fafety. Which of theie would 
you appoint to the rack, the axe, or the 
halter? Is there any here, who has not 
watched for you, who has not fought for 
you, who has not bled for you? who, 
through the length cf this inveterate 
fiege, has not fuffered fatigues and mi- 
feries, a thoufand times worfe than 
death, that you and yours miglit fur- 
vive to days of peace and profperity ? 
Isit your prefervers, then, whom you 
would deftine to dettruétion ? you wiil 
not—you canuotdo it. Juitice, honour, 
humanity, make fuch a treafon impol- 
fible. 

“Where then is our refourre? is 
there any expedient left, whereby we 
may avoid guilt and infamy, on the one 
hand, or the defolation and horrors of 2 
ficked city, on the other? There is, 
my friends—there is one expedient left ; 
a gracious, anexcellent, a god-like ex- 











pedient ! Is there any here to whom vir- 
tue 1s dearer than life? let him offer 
himfelf an oblation for the fafety of 
his people ! he fhall not fail of a blef- 
fed approbation from that power, who 
ofiered up his only fon for the falvation 
of mankind.” 

He {poke—but a univerfal filence en- 
fued— Each man looked around for the 
example of that virtue and magnammi- 
ty in otners, which all withed to ap- 
prove in themielves, though they want- 
ed the refolution. 

At length Saint Pierre refumed— 
** It had been bafe in me, my tellow- 
citizens, to propofe any mutter of dan- 
ger to others, which I mytelf had not 
been willing to undergo in my own 
perfon. But 1 held it ungenerous, to 
deprive any man of that preference and 
eftimation, which might attend a firtt 
offer, on fo fignal an occafion. For I 
doubt not but there are many here as 
ready, nay more zealous of this mar- 
trydom—than I can be; however mo- 
defty and the fear of imputed oftentation 
may withhold them from being fore- 
moft in exhibiting their merits. 

** Indeed, the ftation to which the 
capti ity of lord Vienne has unhappily 
raifed me, imparts a right to be the firit 
in giving my lite for your fakes. I 
give it freely: I) give it cheaifully: 
who comes next ?” 

«© Your fon” exclaimed a youth, not 
yet come to maturity. “ Ah, my 
child!” cried Saint Pierre : *¢ Lam, then, 
twice facr ficed—But, no—I have rather 
begotten thee a fecond time—Thy years 
are few, but full, my fon! the viétim 
of virtue has reached the utmoft and final 
purpofe of mortality. Who next, ny 
friends?—This is the hour of he- 
roe..”” * Your kiniman,” cried John 
de Aire | ** Your kinfman,” cried James 
Wiflant ! ** Your kinfman” cried Pe- 
ter Wiflant! ** Ah,” exclaimed fir Wal- 
ter Mauny, buriting into tears, ‘ why 
was I not a citizen of Calais ?” 

The fixth victim was {till wanting ; 
but was quickly fupplied by lot, from 
numbers who were now emulous of fo 
ennohling an example. 

The keys of the city were then de- 
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livered to fir Walter. He took the fix 
prifoners into his cuftody. He ordered 
the gates to be opened ; and gave charge 
to his attendants, to conduct the re- 
maining citizens, with their families, 
through ihe camp of the English. 
Before they departed, however, they de- 
fired Permiffion to take their laft adieu of 
their deliverers. What a parting, what a 
fcene! They crouded with thew wives 
and children about Saint Pierre and his 
fellew-prifoners. ‘They embraced, they 
clung round, they fell proftrate before 
them. They groaned: they wept a- 
loud: and the joint clamour of their 
mourning pailed the gates of the city; 
and was heard throughout the camp. 

The Engiith, by this time, were ap- 
prifed of what paffed within Calais. 
They heard the voice of lamentation : 
and their fouis were touched with com~ 
paflion. Each of the folders prepared 
a portionat his own victuals to wel- 
come and entertain the haif-farnifhed in- 
habitants ; and they loaded them with 
as much as their prefent weaknefs was 
able to bear, morder to fupply them 
with fuftenance by the way. 

Atlength, Saint Pierre and his fel- 
low-viétims appeared, under the con- 
duct of fir Walter and a guard. All 
the tents of the Englifh were imftantiy 
emptied. The foldiers poured from ail 
parts; and arranged themielves on 
each fide, to behold, to contemplate, to 
admire this little band of patriots, as 
they paffed. They bowed down to them 
on ali fides. They murmured their ap- 
plaufe of that virtue, which they could 
not but revere, even in enemies: and 
they regarded thafe ropes, which they 
had voluntarily aifumed about their 
necks, as enfigns of greater dignity, 
than that of the Brith garter. 

As foon as they had reached the pre- 
fence, ‘* Mauny,” fays the monarch, 
“are thefe the principal inhabitants of 
Calais?” “* They are,” fays Mauny : 
« they are not only the principal men of 
Calais ; they are the principal men of 
France, my lord, if virtue has any fhare 
in the act of ennobling.”’ ‘* Were they 
delivered peaceably ?”’ fays Edward ; 
*©was there no refiftance—no commo- 
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tion—among the people ?” ¢* ‘Not in the 
leatt, my lord; the people would aif 
have perifhed, rather than have deliver- 
ed the leaft of thefe to your majefty. 
They are felf-delivered—felf-devoted ; 
and come to offer up their ineftimable 
heads as an ample equivalent for the 
ranfom of thoufands.” 

Edward was fecretly piqued at thie 
reply et fir Walter's: but he knew the 
privilege of a Britith fubjecét; and fup- 
prefied his refentment. ‘ Experience,” 
fays he, “hath ever fhewn, that lenity 
only ferves to invite people to new crimes, 
Severity, at times, is indifpenfably ne- 
eefiary, to deter {ubjects into fubmiffion 
by punifhment and example. ‘“ Go,” 
he cried to an officer, ** lead thefe men 
to execution. Your rebellion,” conti- 
ed he, addreffing himfelf to Saint Pierre, 
*¢ your rebellion againft me—the natu. 
rai heir of your crown—is highly ag- 
gravated by your prefent pre{umption 
and affront of my power.” “* We have 
nothing to afk of your majefty,” {aid 
Euftace, ‘‘ fave what you cannot refufe 
us.” © What is that?” “ Your ef- 
teem, my lord,”’ faid Euftace ; and went 
out with his companions. 

At this inftant, a found of triumph 
was heard throughout the camp. The 
queen had juft arrived with a powerful 
reinforcement of thofe gallant foidiers, 
at the head of whom fhe had conquered 
Scotland, and taken its king captive. 

Sir Walter Mauny flew to receive her 
majefty ; and briefly informed her of 
the particulars refpeéting the fix victims. 

As foon as fhe had been welcomed to 
Edward and his court, fhe defired a prie 
vate audience. ‘* My lord,” faid the, 
“ the queftion I am to enter upon is 
not touching the lives of a few mecha- 
nics—It refpects a matter more eftima- 
bie than the lives of all the natives of 
France. It reipeéts the honour of the 
English nation. It refpeés the glory 
of my Edward, my hufband, my king. 

«¢ You think you have fentenced fix 
of your enemies to death. No, my 
Lord! they have fentenced themfelves : 
and their execution would be the execu- 
tion of their ownorders ; not the orders 
of Edward, 
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«¢ They have behaved themfelves 
worthily ; they have behaved themielves 
greatly. I cannot but refpect, while I en- 
vy—while I hate them—tor leaving us 
no fhare in the honour of this action,fave 
that of granting a poor, an indiipenfa- 
ble pardon. 

“* I admit they have deferved every 
thing that is evil at yourhands. They 
have proved the moft inveterate and et- 
ficacious of your enemies. ‘They alone 
have withitood the rapid courfe of your 
conquefts; and have withheld trom 
you the crown to which you were born. 
Is it therefore that you would reward 
them ? that you would gratify their de- 
fires—that you would indulge their am- 
bition—and enwreathe them with ever- 
laiting glory and applaute ? 

*«* But, if fuch a death would exalt 
mechanics over the fame of the moft il- 
luftrious heroes, how would the name 
6f my Edward, with all his triumphs 
and honours, be tarnifhed thereby! would 
it not befaid that magnanimity and vir- 
tue are grown odious in the eyes af the 
monarch of Britain? and that the ob- 
jects whom he deftines to the punith- 
ment of felons, are the very men who 
deferve the praife and efteem of man- 
kind? The ftage, on which they fhould 
fuffer, would be to them a ftage of ho- 
nour—but a ftage of fhame to Edward— 
2 reproach to his conquefts—a dark and 
indelible difgrace to his name. 

“© No, my lord; let us rather dif- 
appoint the faucy ambition of thefe 
burghers, who with to inveft themielves 
with glory at our expenfe. We cannot, 
indeed, wholly deprive them of the me- 
rit of a facrifice fo nobly intended : but 
we may cut them fhort of their defires. 
In the place of that death, by which 
their glary would be confummate, let 
us bury them under gifts ; let us put 
them to fhame with praifes. We thall 
thereby defeat them of that popular opi- 
nion, which never fails to attend thole 
who fuffer in the caufe of virtue.” 

** Tam convinced; you have pre- 
vailed ; be it fo,” cried Edward ; ‘ pre- 
vent the execution; have rem inftantly 
before us!” 
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They came; when the queen, with 
an afpeét and accents, diffufing {weet 
nefs, thus befpoke them : 

*¢ Natives of France, and inhabitants 
of Calais, ye have put us to vait ex- 
penfe of blood and treafure, in the reco- 
very of our juft and natural inheritance ; 
but you atted up to the beft of an erro- 
neous judgment; and we admire and 
honour in you that valour and virtue, by 
which we have been fo long kept out 
of our rightful pofieffions. 

© You noble burghers, you excel 
lent citizens ! though you were tenfold 
the enemies of our perion and our throne, 
we can feel nothing, on our parts, fave 
refpect and affection for you. You 
have been fuiliciently proved. We loofe 
your chains : we {natch you from the 
fcaffold : and we thank you for that lef- 
fon of humiliation which you teach us, 
when you thew us that excellence is not 
of blood, of title, or ftation ; that vir- 
tue gives a dignity fuperior to that of 
kings; and that thofe, whom the Al- 
mighty infpires with fentiments like 
yours, are jultly and eminently raifed 
above all human diftinétions. 

** You are now free ta depart to your 
kinsfolks—your countrymen—to ail 
thofe, whofe lives and liberties you have 
fo nobly redeemed, provided you refute 
not to carry with you the due tokens of 
our efteem. 

“© Yet we would rather bind you to 
ourfelves by every endearing obligation ; 
and for this purpofe, we offer to you 
your choice of the gifts and honaurs that 
Edward has to beftow. Rivals for 
fame, but always friends to virtue, we 
wifh that England were entitled to call 
you her fons.”’ 

‘* Ah my country!" exclaimed St. 
Pierre,” it is now that I tremble for 
you. Edward could only win your ci- 
ties ; but Philippa conquers hearts.” 

«* Brave St. Pierre,” faid the queen, 
** wherefore look you fo dejeéted ?” 
** Ah, madam!" replied St. Pierre, 
** when I meet with fuch another oppor- 
tunity of dying, I fhall not regret that 
I furvived this day.” 





